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They purifiy the blood thoroughly, and being a mila but | 
effectual aperient they invigorate the nerves, cleanse the 
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Wr FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 
valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood’ poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever discovered, As 
\ a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 
~ | |? ‘Beverage. After above seven years’ patient and careful observation of its effect when used, I have no hesitation in stating 
that, if 1ts*great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without 
it, nor 4 single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 

O ALL WHO ARE FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT.—Narvne’s Puospnortc Nerve Tonic. Goop 

Foop, such as raw oysters, &c., &c., well chewed. Should the rich food disorder digestion, or to prevent bilious- 

ness and cause healthy bile to stimulate the muscular coat of the alimentary canal to a healthy peristaltic action, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ; its chemical constituents are similar to the juices of fruits. For pimples and blotches, sallowness 
of the skin, depression of spirits, heartburn, and other affections of the stomach, it is most useful; for not the least of its 
recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the NATURAL way in which it relieves the system of wasre or effete matter 
which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand wien required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. 

ORPID LIVER,—‘‘ May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your FRUIT 

SALT? For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver ; could not sleep on either side ; digestion 

bad, in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, and after great suffering for 
three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SAL was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful to be able to state that, 
after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restore1 to my usual robust 
health. Again I thank you fur your infallible discovery.—H. M. D., s.r., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 1881.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
‘¢ Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
‘* February 10, 1881. 

“ Srm,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appetite, | was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 
am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay you in 
some way for your wonderful invention by giving yau full use of my testimony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 
} Byes FRUIT SALT.—‘‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health tor years. ‘“‘ Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 
AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO'S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. - Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural mesns),. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. ; 
‘UCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public and commands_success. A score of 
abominable: imitations are immediately ititroduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to’ seeure reputation and profit.—Adams. 





CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protectéd ‘in' every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Capsute is Marxep “*ENO’S FRUIL SAL®.”: ‘Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 
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ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.EF., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT 
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Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles aud Tricycles 
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Davis’ Period Washer 
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Complete from 


Complete 55s. 
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2s, 6d. Weekly. 


2s. 6d. Weekly. 





Davis’ Period Bicycle 


Large Sizes £8 10s. 
“SOT $F Soag Treug 





2s. 6d. Weekly. 
8. DAVIS & Co, Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED Prick List ConTAINING FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 


8. DAVIS & Co”s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 
—— 69, a WE E.C., near Bennett’s ; Period House, Borough, E.O., near St, George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 

it, , 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
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For producing from 50 to 100 fac simile copies of 
any letter, circular, or other document. 
PRICES. 
Large Note Paper size 2/6 per doz. 
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Foolscap s me 5/- 
Ink, 9d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory, 2, Church Street, Westminster, 
London, §.W. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

f haat excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
gen safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 











FOR EITHER 
/) LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 


J. FOOT & SON'S 
PATENT 
COMBINATION POCKET 
SCISSORS. 


Will serve the purpose of Twelve very Useful Articles, 
7. Small Screwdriver 


A PERFECT COMPANION 





. Button-hole Scissors 

. Cigar Cutter 8. Ink Eraser 

. Gas Pliers 9. Paper Knife 

4, Nail and Embroidery 10. Pen Extractor 
Scissors 11, Three-inch measure 

12. Ruler, &. 
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5. Grooved Nail File 
6, Wire Cutter 

The uses to which this most ingenious article can be 
applied on emergencies are innumerable. Novelty and 
extreme utility are its special recommendations. They 
give universal satisfaction, and are pronounced by the 
press as a “‘ COMPANION ” to be invaluable. 

Sent post free in sheath: Polished Steel, 2s. 8d. 
Nickel Plated, 3s. 8d.; Gold Plated, 4s, 8d. Handsome 
Velvet-lined Case for Ladies’ Workbaskets, ls. 6d. P.0.0. 
payable Holborn, Gray’s-inn. 


G. J. FOOT & SON, 
320, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W’C. 





RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCULPTORS, designed by J. Cuzrer, 6d. 
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OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Favsriy. 1s. ; by post, 1d, extra, 
RIMMEL’'S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 
THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s, 
FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 
ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London, 

Detailed List sent on application. 

=| EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Srzanp, 128, Reoznr Srrzer, 24, Cornnanz, LONDON; anv 76, Kino’s Roap, BRIGHTON. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | nutritious than that raised with 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and; Yeast. 
Pastry with less Butter. | Bread may be made with it in a 


, QUARTER THE TIME required 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE when Yeast is used, as it is net 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, necessary for the Dough to stand 
and (not destroying the Sugar in/ and rise before it is put into the 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | oven. 


To make Bread.—7o every pownd of flowr add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Bakina PowpsR 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while im a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which s little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead tt more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it (ato 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxtxe Powpmn; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balle the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, aad boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asoer- 
tain when they we done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
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\CUSTARDME POWDERS: 


‘3 now ased by all Respectabie tamilies, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets. and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 

















THE 


Willcox «Gibbs 


/ “Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing’ Machine. 








The Very Highest Excellence. 





BEYOND ALL COMPARISON the HanpiEsT Household Sewing Machine. 
Perfect in Mechanism, and almost Without Liability to Derangement. 
Quiet, Elegant, and Useful—it does the Best Work, and does it Morr Easruy than any 
other Machine.—Hand or Treadle, or both. 


Sent Carriage Paid for a Month's Free Trial at Home. Lists Free. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR EUROPE—150, Cheapside, E.C.) 

WEST END BRANCH—135, Regent Street, W. | 

Manchester—r1o, Cross St.: Glasgow—115, Hope St.: Brighton—32, New Road: 
Canterbury—15, Mercery Lane: Nottingham—1ro, Market Street. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 








London. 
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Could translate thy song, sweet bird ! 


“Oh, that I to mortal word 
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“A Nosre Name. 


BY W. W. FENN 


AUTHORS OF ‘‘JENNIE OF THE PRINCES,” 
Man’s Houipay,” ‘“ 


CHAPTER VI:—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


HE master of Pineridge, a little 
impatient of the demonstrative 
greetings bestowed upon his 
son, leads Mrs. Northcroft into 
the library, and the rest of the 

party follow. Presently a gong sounds. 

““We dine in half an hour,” says Sir 
Stephen; “so I suppose we must separate for 
atime. Grind will wait upon you, Hubert, 
and Mrs. Ruskett has told off a maid to 
attend to the ladies. Shall we adjourn?” 

“You are not expecting any guests to-night, 
are you, Stephen?” asks Hubert, with evi- 
dent anxiety. 

‘Guests? No. Is there any one you desire 
to meet?” Stephen speaks in a tone of pro- 
test, as though accused of neglecting a duty. 

“Not in the least, my dear boy ; not in 
the least,” answers Hubert, with'a sigh’ of 
relief ; “and that being so,’ he adds eagerly, 
“there will be: no occasion for me to dress, 
eh?” 

‘* Do just as you please, brother, just as you 
please,” says the host; but, though his words 
are amiable, his tone is by no. means en- 
couraging—there i is.a ring of cold displeasure 
in it which does not escape the quick ear of 
Letitia. 

“If you dress, Hubert will do the same,” 
she says, glancing at Sir Stephen and bowing 
her pretty head. 

“T invariably dress for dinner,” he says in 
his most pompous tone. ‘“ With me it is a 
matter not of inclination, but of principle. 
A change is requisite after a day’s exercise; 
and it is the right thing to do. 
sible to keep up the dignity of your position 
if you do not impress Pour servants. If you 
make it a rule to dress for dinner, your valet 
is kept up to the mark, and you reduce your 
butler to his proper level. If you neglect 


AND B. 


‘* FROM THE WINGS, 
AFTER SUNDOWN,” 


| shams. 


H. BUXTON, 


” © FALF-HOURS OF BLIND 
ETC, 3 

“You are afraid you cannot lay your hand 
upon your dress clothes, dear,” she says, with 
her pleasant smile; “ but I can unpack 
them ‘for you in two minutes. I know 
exactly how they were stowed away.. Come, 
let us make haste.” She puts her hand on 
his arm, and so compels him to leave the 
room with her. 

‘What a confounded nuisance!” he mutters, 
as soon as the door is closed behind them. 
“This is the sort of penance expected and. 
dreaded all along. Stephen is just the same 
stilted prig as ever. He preaches about 
manners and morals ad nauseam, and he 
practises——” 

“Hush, Hugh, hush, dearest,” whispers 
his wife in a tone of entreaty. 

“Well, it is disagreeable, deuced dis- 
agreeable,” says he, by no means pacified. 
‘*T have not had a dress coat on for months 
and months.. The livery of society!. Ugh! 
I hate society, its liveries; and the rest of its 
The idea of wearing a coat that has 
not even a pocket for one’s pipe in it!: If 
Stephen chooses to dress and-to be.a hum- 
bug, let him ; but why should I be bothered ? 
I shall pretty soon get tired of him and all 
his dignity, I know. I’m sorry I came; and 
I most certainly shall not stand this sort of 
thing very long.” 

“Nonsense, my dear old grumbler,” says 
his wife, cheerily ; ‘‘ your vexation is actually’ 
making you eloquent. I have not heard so 


| lengthy a speech from you since——” 


It is impos- | 


“Since I proposed the health of our dear 
old Reuter at that jolly festival of artists ; eh, 
Letty? Yes, I certainly did make a good 
speech that day.” 

“A splendid speech!” she replies, gaily. 
She has diverted his thoughts from. a dis~’ 


_ agreeable topic,-and she has succeeded in 
| laying all the things needful for his toilette, 


appearances the man who waits upon you is | 


apt to look down upon ‘you: in every sense. 
But pray do not let my rules interfere with 
your convenience, Hubert. ‘Do just as you 
please, I beg of you.”’ 

‘““He might have spared us that oration,” 
the artist mutters below his breath, and 
turns appealingly to his wife. 

VOL. XIV. 


ready to his hand. 

When Mr. Grind knocks at the door of the 
dressing-room to offer his services, he is 
considerably startled to ‘find that “artiss 
chap” looking as much like a gentleman 


| as his own dignified master does. 


Before descending Hubert presents him- 
self at the door of his wife’s room for i wee 


8 on and approval. 
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“Tf it were not for a whiff of something 
rather like smoke you would be perfect, my 
dear,” she says, smiling, and begins to 
sprinkle some lavender water on his coat, 
while she adds: “ Dare I paraphrase Moore 
for your benefit, and suggest: 

*** You may wash, you may comb the beard as you 
will ; 

But the scent of tobacco, it lingers there still’ ? ” 

Hubert is always docile under his wife’s 
management, and her sweet temper and 
ready wit have driven all storm-clouds from 
the domestic horizon as usual. He himself 
is amazed at his personal transformation, of 
which he becomes suddenly aware, as he 
enters the drawing-room, and beholds a 
good-looking, well-groomed Hubert in the 
long glass which faces the door. 

“I. had no idea I was such a presentable 
fellow,” he whispers to Letitia, and she nods 
smilingly in confirmation. Hubert feels a 
little disappointed to find that Sir Stephen 
forbears to make any comment on the favour- 
able change in his appearance. The host is 
agreeably impressed by the concession his 
brother has made to the customs of the 
house ; but he is far too dignified to remark 
on the transformation. Personal comments 
in any case show a want of breeding, and 
familiarity, even towards a brother, would 
have been detrimental to that stately courtesy 
on which Sir Stephen especially prides him- 
self. 

Philip usually dines in the middle of the 
day,” says the host in answer to an anxious 
question from little Lina, “but to-night he 
shall join us, as you will be with us also, and 
his cover shall be laid beside yours, as you 
wish.” 

“Thank you, dear uncle,” cries the child 
eagerly, and she put up her rosy face for a 
kiss. She is the only one of the party who 
is not overawed by the oppressive dignity of 
the host ; indeed, she is far too much en- 
grossed in watching and attending upon her 
cousin to spare a thought for herself or any 
one else. But that evening, when she had 
said her prayers, and Mrs. Northcroft bent 
oyer to give her the last, good-night kiss, the 
child whispered the impression her new rela- 
tions had made on her. ‘‘ Uncle Stephen is 
a grand, fine gentleman,” said this acute ob- 
server, “but he is a little too proud of him- 
self. Don’t you think so, mother ?”’ 

“And what do you think of your poor 
cousin ?” asks Mrs. Northcroft, smiling. 

“Oh! Philip is a darling,” 

Hubert, who sits opposite the children at 











dinner-time, watches them with a smile of 
happy content upon his pleasant face. 

“That’s right, Lina, take care of your 
cousin,’ he says, approvingly. “ Arrange his 
plate like the face of a clock, cut everything 
up very small, put the meat at six, the 
potatoes at twelve, and the peas at nine. 
There, that’s capital! Now, Phil, you will 
very soon find your way.” 

“ Nurse taught me the clock face,” whispers 
Philip, shyly, to Lina. 

He lives in constant dread of a sharp 
silencing word from his father. But the 
baronet makes no audible sign of disapproval, 
though he raises his eyebrows and curls his 
lips. These random suggestions of Hubert 
to the blind boy sound like nonsense to the 
unsympathetic parent, who is quite unable to 
appreciate the practical value of his brother’s 
remarks. But to Lina and Philip both, 
those lightly spoken words present a feasible 
hint, and the clever, observant little maid 
arranges the viands on her cousin’s plate as 
if it were the face of the clock, as her father 
has proposed. Then she guides the hand 
that holds the fork, and points successively 
to meat, potatoes, and peas. Philip endea- 
vours, with the quick sensitiveness of touch 
and apprehension which are given as a 
merciful compensation for the sad absence of 
sight, to seize on his uncle’s suggestion as 
still another of those wondrous revelations 
with which this strange and delightful day 
seems fraught. And so useful is the simple 
method indicated, that the blind boy, with 
his cousin’s kind assistance, easily finds out 
and distinguishes the various contents of his 
plate, instead of floundering hopelessly with 
his knife and fork among the unsorted food. 
He presently begins to eat his dinner with 
nearly as much facility as though he can see 
what he is doing, and as they rise from the 
ceremonious feast, to which the presence of 
the children has given its sole redeeming 
feature, Philip glides his hand gently under 
Hubert’s arm, and whispers gratefully— 

“Thank you so much, my dear uncle. I 
shall know how to manage my meals much 
better now, and I shall think of you when- 
ever I have my dinner.” Then, led by Lina, 
he follows his aunt into the drawing-room, 
and the brothers are left to their port and 
their confidences. 

Mrs. Northcroft is. tired, and seats herself 
in a lounging chair by the window that opens 
on to the broad stone terrace. She is con- 
tent to rest now, for the ordeal of the first 
stately dinner is over, and has been passed 
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satisfactorily.. This bodes well for the future |into the hearts of the childreri as they walk 
peace of the establishinent, and Hubert’s }onward, hand in hand. ‘They are silent, but 
wife is thankful for his dear sake. their hearts are full to overflowing ; tears stand 
“Do let us go out into the garden,” says }in Lina’s eyes, tears of a holy and infinite 
Lina, placing her hand on Philip's arm, ‘‘and|compassion, and two glittering drops. roll 
pick some flowers for mother while she is|slowly over Philip’s cheeks. His heart. is 
resting. She loves roses, and so do I.” The} melted within him. The dawn of a new life 
cousin assents, and they wander forth}|of bright and beautiful days seems to him to 
together out of the open window, across the |be beginning with this sunset hour— the 
terrace, and down the broad flight of steps |hour in which words of devotion, of precious 
that leads to the well-kept paths of the}promise, have been spoken to him, the hour 
flower garden. in which gentle hands have guided him 
** Will you sit here and wait for me while | cautiously, and the sweet pressure of a small 
I get the roses?” says Lina. And she es-jchild’s lips upon his own has revealed the 
tablishes Philip on a bench. —Having| first glimpse of a*new and- wonderful world 
gathered a bunch ‘of early roses, Lina looks | to him, the bright world of love. 
across at the, blind boy, and _ stands still, ** Let us go back to mother, and ask her to 
eagerly watching him. He has relapsed into | play us soft music,” says Lina, at last. The 
his usual attitude, which is one of profound | prolonged silence is becoming painful to her. 
melancholy. It. is only when he is spoken|She has no clue as yet to her companion’s 
to or interested that he rouses himself. Now | thoughts, and whenever he is silent she fears 
his chin has sunk upon his breast, his hands|he is unhappy. Music is: always soothing 
hang listlessly by his side. Lina is trans-|and delightful. Philip surely loves music 
fixed by an impulse of intense pity, of over-| too, and mother plays so sweetly ! 
whelming tenderness. Tears fill her eyes.} When the children return to the drawing- 
Oh! would that she might give him the} room, they find the gentlementhere. Lina 
sightshe has never valued until now! Poor, | lays her roses on her mother’s lap, and makes 
sad,, and much-to-be-pitied Philip! How|her petition. “Philip would like it so 
good, how very, very patient and good she} much,” she says, ‘“‘and you and I will teach 
must be to him always—always. How hard| him to play; won’t we, mother ?” 
she will strive to brighten his dreary days ! The fine old Broadwood, that has scarcely 
“IT am coming, cousin,” she cries, brush-| been used since Lady Northcroft’s death, is 
ing her tears away, and making an effort to| readily opened by Hubert for his wife, and 
speak gaily. She is immediately rewarded. | the baronet looks on at all these innovations 
A smile, so sweet and bright as to gladden her | with considerable surprise, but without any 
heart thoroughly, is his response, as he rises,| protest. In truth he finds his brother’s . wife 
stick in hand; and guides himself to meet her, | admirable, and is not inclined to quarrel with 
following the sound of her gentle voice. anything she does. And she plays exceed- 
She lays her hands on his shoulders when | ingly well. She abstains. altogether from 
she meets him, and, putting her sweet child’s | musical fireworks, but her touch is exqui- 
face up to his, kisses his lips. site, and she renders some lovely melodies 
“I want to promise you, cousin Philip, to| with a grace and purity which even Sir 
promise you faithfully, dear, that I will always | Stephen appreciates, and which; lead him to 
love you, and always, always be good to you, | signify his approval. 
if I can, I want totake care of you and help| Philip sits perfectly silent, far away. in a 
you, more than I want anything else in all| corner by the window. . It is only when Lina, 
the wide world.” in obedience to her mother’s behest, begins 
Thus.earnestly, solemnly, the child Lina|to sing that he creeps slowly, cautiously 
sets her seal to the bond between them, | across the room, until he stands by her side. 
which in the time to come holds her through | She sings in a clear, childish treble, and the 
storm and trouble, through misfortune and | ditties she has learnt. are simple German 
trial, steadfast, devoted, and true. volkslieder ; but to Philip it seems as if 
The impulse in the child's heart, though it | heaven has opened, and her voice is the voice 
throbs on earth, is prompted by a spirit | of an angel. 
Divine, for it is dictated by a pure and per-|. “ How happy you are all making me to- 
fect love. day!” he whispers to his uncle, as he bids 
* * i + i * him good-night. ‘“ I have thought it .very 
A great sense of peace and content steals | hard to be blind at times, but I shall. never 
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think so again if you will all stay here and 
make life glad and bright for us.” 

“Will you come down at six and walk in 
the garden with me, cousin ?”’ asks Lina, as 
she turns to follow Mrs. Northcroft out of 
the room. “It is so beautiful out of doors 
in the early morning.” 

“T shall not sleep at all, for fear of being 
later than you are,” says he, smiling ; and, 
thoroughly satisfied, they all take leave of one 
another for the night. 


CHAPTER VII.—UNDER-CURRENTS. 


HE first few hours of his intercourse 
with his newly-arrived relatives were 
sufficient to lift a great weight from Sir 
Stephen’s mind, and to relieve him of the 
growing anxieties which he had spent the last 
day or two in conjuring up-to his own 
torment. Like many imaginary evils, these 
disappeared the moment they were con- 
fronted in the flesh, and his first interview 
with his relatives over, Sir Stephen breathed 
freely again. Hubert was certainly still the 
same easy-going, pipe-smoking Hubert as of 
yore ; but even he was improved in many 
respects. Matrimony had certainly had a 
highly beneficial influence upon him. It was 
evident that he was ready to submit with a 
good grace to the practical suggestions of his 
discreet wife, and though himself as regard- 
less of les convenances as of yore, he obeyed 
her well-timed directions without much pro- 
test. As to Mrs. Hubert herself, Sir Stephen 
was fairly amazed, and pondered with in- 
creasing surprise on the startling fact that so 
refined and well-bred a lady should have 
condescended to marry so harum-scarum an 
individual as his artist brother. The owner 
of Pineridge felt almost inclined to pity his 
sister-in-law ; but as she was evidently quite 
content with her lot, and very much attached 
to her erratic husband, compassion was out 
of place: a shrug of the shoulders, a curl of 
the thin lips, and a muttered “ unaccount- 
able beings are women,” sufficed to express 
his astonishment. 

That Lina showed signs of great promise, 
and was in every respect a charming counter- 
part of her mother, was natural. The ex- 
cellent influence of the latter was already 
visible in all the child said and did. Sir 
Stephen regretted that so foreign-sounding a 
name had been given to his niece, and he 
hoped that in the course of time she would 
overcome the slight German accent with 
which she spoke her native language. But 


what faults he had to find were all due to 
Hubert’s eccentricity, as he had already 
ascertained in questioning his brother during 
their first confidential post-prandial chat. 
Hubert had insisted on the child’s having a 
German nursegduring her infancy, and 
Hubert had chosen the objectionable Ger- 
man name, because it belonged to his first 
love—a dear little German maid he had met 
as a student, and whom he would have 
married, had she not died. 

“And does your wife know all this 
romantic folly ?” asked Sir Stephen, poising 
his wine-glass daintily between his long 
slender fingers. 

“My wife knows the true story of my 
life,” answered Hubert, with a deep sigh. 
“She was thankful to find that so heedless a 
fellow as her artist husband was capable of a 
lasting and grateful memory. It seemed a 
guarantee of my constancy in the future. 
Letty is a very sensible—perhaps a remark- 
able—woman, Stephen ; when you know her 
better, you will find out that I have had the 
good fortune to draw a prize in the great 
lottery called marriage.” 

“T have arrived at that comfortable con- 
clusion already,” said Sir Stephen, pom- 
pously. He seemed to think that his 
approval put the necessary hall-mark upon 
what without it would have been but a poor 
imitation. Hubert hid a smile under his 
beard as he responded to some further 
laudatory comments on “that exceptionally 
charming woman, my sister-in-law!” “He 
evidently forgot that she had to be my wife 
before she aspired to that honour,” thought 
Hubert ; but he drank his wine in silence, 
and was content to know that his Letty was 
appreciated at head-quarters, even if he were 
still disapproved of. 

Of Philip’s delight at the coming of his 
kind relations there could be no doubt. So 
great was his happiness, poor lad, that he 
really could not sleep; but as the thoughts 
crowding one after another into his active 
brain were essentially pleasant ones, he rose: 
quite refreshed in the morning, and awaited 
the chiming of the great hall clock, which 
would proclaim the hour six with intense 
eagerness. There was neither dawn’ nor 
rousing morning sun for him; but a new 
day was shining in his heart, and he longed 
for a repetition of the sweet experience of 
that bright yesterday. He felt sure that he 
should find all he was seeking as soon as he 
was in Lina’s presence again, listening to the 





musical sounds of her soft speech, feeling 
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to the encouraging pressure of her small guiding | to question the extent of the household ex- 
dy hand, knowing that at last he had found |penditure. She might even presume to 
ng some one to care for—to love him, some one | interfere in this sacred matter pers@hally, or, 
at. who thought it a pleasure to come to his aid, | worse still, to suggest the propriety of doing 
a and who would pity rather than condemn |so to the austere master of the Priory. 
m him for his helplessness. The thought of that forward Miss Lina, 
rr But there was another and a very im-/was a terrible thorn in the flesh to the 
st portant personage in that oddly-assorted | greatly perturbed housekeeper. The lad was 
ot household, on whom the arrival of the | still very young, and the girl a mere child ; 
e Hubert Northcrofts had by no means so! but he was heir to the baronetcy, to all his 
tranquilizing an effect. This was Mrs. Sarah | father’s wealth too, and she was evidently a 
5 Ruskett, the housekeeper. On the death of| very knowing young lady. Perhaps she had 
» her late mistress, Lady Northcroft (fourteen | actually been taught to play her cards 
: years ago),.Mrs. Ruskett had assumed the /already ; much as Mrs. Ruskett had taught 
: reins of government as far as the domestic /a similar lesson to her own daughter, black- 


establishment at the Priory was concerned, | eyed, bouncing Miss Isabel. Was this fair- 
and no one had questioned her absolute| haired, soft-spoken little cousin about to 
authority in the slightest degree ; but the/ interfere in schemes so ambitious, so fraught 
advent of Mrs. Hubert filled her suspicious | with exceeding importance, that Sarah Rus- 
soul with instant and insurmountable mis-|kett herself hardly dared to confront them 
givings. Who could tell the upshot of that! in all the possible magnitude of their results? 
lady’s arrival at the house of her brother-in-| Like Iago she might have whispered— 
law? She was sure to be of the interfering, | ‘Tis here ; but yet confused— 
inquisitive sort. And a former experience} _ Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used.” 
of the housekeeper warranted her in dread-| That she Aad made wondrous plans for the 
ing the power of female relations where| future of her only child was an undoubted 
bachelors or widowers were concerned. | fact. She was educating Isabel up to some 
They always made a point, those ‘“ benevo- | destiny far beyond what her present position 
lent” ladies, of peering into the private | implied, and to further her ambitious views, 
affairs of their lonely relatives, which was apt | now that the girl had turned fifteen, she had 
to result in all sorts of unpleasantness. For|sent her to a ladies’ school at Brighton, 
the devoted housekeeper had done het very|where a heavy fee entitled her to share the 
‘best for the bereaved gentleman, ‘that Te oes of those who socially were immea- 
had.” surably her superiors. Mrs. Ruskett, was 
The chances were that Mrs. Hubert|determined that, come what might, Isabel 
would discover some flaws in Mrs. Ruskett's | should at least be capable of holding her own, 
domestic management ; or, atall events, she|both as regards manners and accomplish- 
would make a point of saying that matters | ments, with any real-born lady in the world. 
were not as they should be. “It’s alwaysthe| Now the sudden and unwelcome advent 
way with those ladies that come interfering in| of these bothering relations of her master 
other people’s houses,” thought anxious Mrs.|seemed to act as a check on the house- 
Sarah, wearily. And then she wondered if| keeper's covert aspirations, and she could 
Mrs. Hubert would have the bad taste to|not subdue the fear that their visit, if pro- 
confide her disapproval to the master of the|longed, would prove detrimental to her 
house, when she felt herself more at home} Isabel, who was only about eighteen months 
there. She seemed to be quite at her ease| older than Mr. Philip, Some years ago this 
with Sir Stephen already, and his high and|gitl had been allowed to play with him 
mighty manner, which chilled most people, | occasionally. Sir Stephen would not have 
had evidently not had the effect of subduing} sanctioned the constant companionship of 
that lady, or that forward little child, who|his son with Mrs. Ruskett’s daughter, but, 
seemed to have taken the most wonderful| under the circumstances, there was. no valid 
fancy to the blind boy from the first, and| objection to her taking the place of his guide 
who showed no more fear of the haughty | and attendant at times. The girl, however, 
baronet than she did of his silly, helpless} who was naturally selfish and hot-tempered, 
son. There was no knowing where all this} found no pleasure in a task which, above all 
wonderful friendliness and sudden intimacy | else, required gentleness and patience, and 
might lead. she fiercely resented her mother’s constant 
Mrs. Northcroft might actually go so far as| behest to go and look after Master, Philip. 
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She certainly did not add much to the poor 
lad’s comfort or happiness while she was a} 
residetté at Pineridge, and yet his affectionate 
nature and sad helplessness had taught him 
to cling to and depend upon her to a great 
extent. And when her mother despatched 
her to the boarding school at Brighton, Philip 
fretted considerably, and often lamented her 
absence. This parting had taken place at 
the end of the last Christmas holidays, just 
a few months before the.arrival of Lina. 

The only other individual who to any 
extent was concerned in ministering to the 
wants.of Philip after Isabel’s departure was a 
Mr. Blunt, who came. over twice a week from 
the School for the Blind at Torchester. He 
taught young Northcroft to read by the aid 
of embossed letters, and otherwise educated 
him as far as the schoolmaster’s very limited 
powers permitted him todo. For the greater 
portion of his long lonely days poor Philip 
was left to his own devices entirely, and it 
was an optional matter with coachman, 
housekeeper, or butler to allow one of the 
lower servants to take the son of the house 
for his ‘walks abroad. If their services were 
required by their superior officers, neither 
footman nor groom was allowed to attend to 
the: blind boy, and he was far too gentle and 
resigned ‘to his hard fate to rebel openly 
against the decrees issued from the. house- 
keeper’s room. 

Sir Stephen never took the slightest trouble 
about his boy, beyond ostentatiously leading 
him in and out of church every Sunday, and 
this he did as if he would say to the admiring 
on-lookers, “Behold the devotion of the 
greatest among you to one hopelessly afflicted, 
who would be helpless but for this con- 
descension!” When he and the boy were 
alone he scarcely rendered him any assist- 
ance whatever ; but (if the butler were present) 
he would occasionally read scraps of news 
aloud from the morning papers, or in the 
evening would pretend to listen to a chapter 
from the Bible, which the blind boy was at 
such infinite pains to fumble out with puzzled 
and weary fingers on the embossed pages. 
Sir Stephen had come to regard his son-as a 
useless encumbrance only, and it never 
occurred to the selfish, inconsiderate elder 
that other resources than those of field sports 
were available to the blind boy. 

Had it been possible to send Philip to a 
public school, the father would have deemed 
distinction in the cricket field or with the 
oar far beyond any academic success. His 





ambition had been that his son should grow 


up and follow in his own footsteps. Prowess. 


in those sports, identified with the typical 
gentleman of provincial England, ranked 
above ‘book learning” in the narrow mind 
of the baronet. 

It was probably the deplorable fact that 
Philip was considered a nonentity at Pine- 
ridge which first suggested an amazing scheme 
for his future subjection to Mrs. Ruskett. 
But, however events might turn, ‘“a_first- 
class education” could not do otherwise than 
redound to her own and her daughter’s credit 
in the years to come. It was on this 
account she had resolved to invest a portion 
of her considerable savings (?) in procuring 
Isabel’s admission to the fashionable school 
of the Misses Pruce, of Adelaide Square, 
Brighton. Had Mrs. Ruskett foreseen the 
possibility of Lina’s advent on the scene 
she would most assuredly not have sent her 
daughter out of the way at so critical a 
juncture. But that young lady was already 
learning to ape her betters and wear her new 
handsome dresses with infinite arrogance, 
when simple, affectionate Lina arrived at 
Pineridge. Meanwhile this sweet-natured 
child devoted herself solely to her afflicted 
cousin from the first hour of their meeting, 
and she soon became eyes, hands, and feet 
to him. 

The light of her love brought sunshine 
into his existence now, and with every passing 
day he felt the sorrow of his benighted state 
less acutely. 


CHAPTER VIII.——-ART PROGRESS. 


UBERT’S unquenchable love for his 
- art revives, and begins to show itself 
strong as ever a very few days after his 
arrival at Pineridge. The characteristics 
of the English scenery attract and fascinate 
him. He wanders away into the open, sets 
up his easel and camp stool, and goes to 
work with his usual undemonstrative en- 
thusiasm and concentrated energy. He 
soon completes some happy sketches’ and 
studies of foreground and bramble, sand- 
bank or rural road. The running brook up 
beyond the plantation makes a charming 
“bit,” and especially delights admiring 
Lina. The baronet regards his eccentric 
brother’s proceedings with mild deprecation. 
There is no harm in this mania, and it does 
not interfere in the least with any of Sir 
Stephen's farming occupations; and, as 
most of the county families are away in 
London at. this time of the year, he has 
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nothing to fear from their criticisms of his 
brother’s undignified and trivial pursuits. 

Hubert hac established his reputation 
chiefly by the portrayal of foreign scenery, 
and now he was determined to prove to his 
admirers that he could deal with the peculiar 
beauties of his native land as successfully 
as with other subjects. His desire was to 
paint a notable picture in Torshire this year, 
which he might afterwards send or take to 
Munich, and thence forward to other con- 
tinental exhibitions. 

Philip displayed the keenest interest about | 
this sketching and painting of which he| 
heard his uncle talk, and asked a thousand | 
questions of Lina on the subject. He felt| 





all the brushes, the palette, the cleaning | ‘ 


knife, the colour tubes, canvas and mahl- 
stick. The whole procedure was a subject 
of profound interest to him. 

“You shall come out sketching with father 
to-day,” says Lina, one morning when 
Hubert had just declared his intention of | 
taking up some outdoor work. “I often 
went with him when we lived abroad, and 
now we will both go. We willsit behind him 
very quietly, we won't disturb him a bit, and 
I will tell you all he does in a whisper. ‘That 
won’t worry him. I will tell you all he does, 
and what colours he uses. When you are 
tired of hearing all about that,—and it’s only 
the same thing over and over again, but just 
with a different colour now and then—I 
shall read you a pretty story. Mother says 
I can manage almost any book now. What| 
have you heard, and what would you like| 
best ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” says Philip, with a depre- 
cating movement of head and hand. “I 
don’t think I have ever heard any real| 
stories.” 

“What! has no. one ever read you 
Andersen’s lovely Fairy Tales, or Grimm’s, | 
or the stories from Sh: ikespeare ?” 

Philip listens to her eager questions in| 
evident dejection. 

“IT know none of them,” he says, “ but I| 
remember some one once told me I ought to| 
hear Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Have you | 
ever read those, Lina?” 

‘Not all of them,” she answered, pleased | 
to confess that she also is ignorant, since 
this will reconcile him to his want of informa- 
tion, “but I know ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘The 
Talisman ;’ mother read them to me: they 
are such beautiful stories; and I have read 
part of them again to myselfsince. I have the 





books, and we will take one of them out. with 


us, and I will try and read it to you ; won’t 
that be nice! How very glad I am that 
you have never heard them! You will like 
them so much, I am sure—only they are very 
long, and some of the words are very hard. You 
will not mind my being rather slow in pro- 
nouncing them, I hope, dear cousin” ? 

“‘T shall indeed like to listen, and I will 
be very patient, I promise you,” says Philip ; 
“TI have never heard any story read steadily 
through from beginning to end yet. Martin, 
the groom, once began to read me a book 
called ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ but 
that was all about horses and dogs and farms. 
I did not care much about it, because I could 
not understand I begged him to read 
Robinson Crusoe’ to me, and I gave him 
all my pocket money, for I dearly wanted to 


hear that story; but he said it was rubbish, 
and only fit for babies. 


If I wanted to read 
that sort of stuff he said I had better get it 


|in the print I could understand myself. He 


thought it might be done in embossed letters ; 
but it turned out that nothing really worth 
reading was ever printed in them except the 
Bible. It appears Mr. Blunt gave him this 
information when he drove him over from 
Torchester one morning, and Mr. Blunt has 
certainly never got me any book except the 
Bible, and oh, how often have I been thankful 
for that !” 

Lina looks wistfully at the boy ; her large, 
loving eyes fill with tears. The compassion 
she feels for him grows with each passing 
hour, there are moments when she feels as. if 
she must take some instant and forcible 


| revenge on the cruel, cruel people who have 


so long and so terribly neglected this patient, 
uncomplaining sufferer. But he shall not 
know that his trouble makes her cry. | She 


| brushes her tears away. hastily, and clears the 
| choking sob in her throat as she says with 


admirable cheerfulness— 

‘So much the better, Phil dear, there will 
be all the more for me to read to you. Ican 
tell you ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ right off ; I have 
read that in German and English too ;_ you 
will like it, and we can act it! We will play 
| at it inthe garden, and fancy we are wrecked 
l'on the grass plot. What fun we -shall 
have! But besides our games we will do all 
sorts of leareing too. I mean to teach you 
German, and mother and I together are going 
to give you splendid music lessons. We both 
know how you love music, and so we are sure 
that will be a very great pleasure to you. 
My only fear is that we shall never find time 
for half we want to do.” 
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“@h! dear yes;” says Philip wearily. 
“The days are very, very long and I never 
know what to do with myself when Mr. Blunt 
has gone, for I learn the little lessons he sets 
me very quickly; but I cannot manage my 
music alone. That vexes him, he cannot 
understand why I should be so stupid, he 
says.” Then the patient boy bows his head 
in sore dejection, and the profound sigh he 
breathes comes from a very heavy heart. 

As yet he has not realized the possibility of 
any one taking a lasting and active interest in 
him, his sorrows and his needs. That Lina 
intends to be so devoted a slave to him, as to 
render time short, and weariness a thing un- 
known, is a benefit beyond his powers of 
conception, and his smile still has a tinge of 
sadness in it, which lapses into absolute 
melancholy when he is left alone to ponder 
on his helplessness. But when Lina appeals 
to, rouses and encourages him as now, he 
turns so bright and happy a face upon her, 
that she feels no sacrifice on her part can be 
too great if it secures such cheerful satisfac- 
tion on his. The unselfish little maiden has 
‘no notion of calling her simple, pleasant duty 
by so grand a name as a sacrifice ; but such 
it decidedly is. And her total self-abnega- 
tion and sweet subjection to her helpless 
cousin is a bright example that many of us 
might be proud to follow in the service of 
our friends. 

The first sketching expedition proved so 
pleasant to all concerned that it was followed 
by many others. The cousins set forth hand 
in hand, gaily following genial, even-tempered 
Hubert to the spot selected by him as suit- 
able for artistic purposes, Lina did all and 
more than all she had originally promised. 
She told Philip accurately how the painting 
progressed, and she read him the stories of 
the Great Magician and many others—in- 
deed she seemed fairly on the road to the 
bright climax of her ambition ; for even now 
she often made Philip forget that he was 
blind, and she certainly had a way of shorten- 
ing the hours so effectually that he began to 
wish there were more of them in each quickly 
passing day. 

‘Hubert Northcroft and his wife watched 
Lina’s devotion to her cousin with intense 
sympathy and profound interest. It was a 
subject of constant rejoicing to them that this 
bright little maid should prove herself as 
steadfast and thorough as she was fascinating. 
Her sweet unselfishness more than fulfilled 
their ardent wishes as to her moral strength, 
and there were moments when their pleasant 


impressions seemed to cast rays of light upon 
the undefined disc of the distant future. As 
years went by it seemed more than probable 
that Lina would become daily of greater use 
and service to her cousin, and thus,:in due 
course, each would find a willing and able 
helpmate at hand. What: more natural or 
more satisfactory for all concerned than such 
a sequence of events ? 

A couple of months had been spent at 
Pineridge before either husband or wife 
dared to speak openly of the thoughts thus 
preoccupying them. Meanwhile the chil- 
dren had become constant and inseparable 
companions, and it would have been strange 
indeed if the strongest affection had not 
grown up in Philip’s warm heart for all his 
newly-found relatives. Their unfailing soli- 
citude for his welfare and the ceaseless 
trouble they took on his account evoked the 
utmost gratitude from him. His uncle, 
absorbed as he was in his painting, was 
never “too busy” to reply to the boy’s 
eager questions, and, though never talkative, 
seemed always inclined to afford Philip some 
information which would interest or amuse 
the attentively listening boy. His aunt had 
a special claim on his affection and gratitude, 
because she personally superintended the 
music lessons which Lina now gave him 
every day. Music held the blind lad en- 
thralled. His aunt’s flaying and Lina’s 
singing were the chief delights of his life, 
and the promise that he also should play 
with perfect ease some day led him to prac- 
tise very patiently whenever he had the 
chance of doing so. It was very, very hard 
work, painfully wearisome and discouraging 
at times, both for pupil and teacher; but 
both Aunt Letty and Lina were too well 
aware of the pleasure which would reward 
the lad’s perseverance to suffer him to yield 
in face of the first difficulties. The matutinal 
hour spent at the piano, by her cousin’s side, 
every day, was probably the greatest test of 
Lina’s affection and patience ; but she bore 
herself bravely, and by degrees the hardship 
of tuition was lessened. Everything had to 
be fumbled out by finger and ear; but the 
fingers were acutely sensitive, and so was the 
sense of hearing. And it was so pleasant to 
watch his evident improvement in the art 
which roused him more thoroughly than 
anything else he tried to do. 

But best ofall was it to see the smile of 
perfect content which gladdened his gentle 
face if, after ceaseless repetition, he at last 
managed to render a difficult phrase accu- 
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rately. That was Lina’s reward ; she cared 
for little else now, so long as Philip was 
happy. ; 

Thus days went by, making weeks, and 
weeks months, and three of these had 
brought and taken the bright summer with 
them, and still the Hubert Northcrofts were 
staying on at Pineridge, and any suggestion of 
their departure was instantly and peremp- 
torily silenced by Sir Stephen, who was more 
than reconciled to their presence now, and 
regarded it with calm but lasting satisfaction. 
The concessions which under his wife’s firm 
guidance Hubert made to the formalities of 
the house had overcome all Sir Stephen’s 
objections, and he had taken an early oppor- 
tunity of presenting him to the neighbouring 
families, who at the close of the London 
season returned to their country houses. 
Hubert could not forbear to comment on the 
absurd fashion which kept the grandees 
prisoners in town during the sweetest and 
brightest months of the year, and sent them 
flocking back to the country just as the glory 
of summer was on the wane and autumn 
tints began to show upon the falling leaves. 

To Sir Stephen routine was the Alpha and 
Omega of social existence, and the idea of 
Hubert questioning the decrees of fashion 
appeared unseemly, not to say irreverent. 
But, then, Hubert always was so painfully un- 
conventional. 

The artist worked away, absorbed in his 
progress, and heeding outsiders or their com- 
ments not at all. He had used his time and 
the fine weather to the. best possible advan- 
tage. He was already well forward with a 
large picture, and had successfully completed 
two smaller ones. Anxious to finish all the 
work begun on the spot, the painter willingly 
acquiesced in his brother’s repeated invita- 
tions for his prolonged stay at the Priory, 
and made himself thoroughly at home there. 
The only grievance Sir Stephen now had 
against Hubert was anent that absurd appa- 
ratus, that gipsy-like tent which the painter 
had erected on a convenient mound close to 
the entrance of the home park. It would be 
positively embarrassing. when the county 
people began to call on their return to have 
them gazing at Hubert as he sat at his work 
out of doors. 

There really seemed to be very little 
difference, the baronet thought, in the 
labour of an artist and of ordinary 
painters who came to renovate houses, and 
brought ladders and scaffolding with them. 
Still for the sake of charming Mrs. Hubert 


and her pretty child, Sir Stephen resolved to 
put up with his brother’s vagaries, and de- 
voutly hoped that his friends would do the 
same. 

little Lina, whose sunny influence was felt 
by all who came in contact with her, was 
gaining a remarkable ascendency over her 
seemingly forbidding uncle. He seldom met 
her on the stairs or in the passages without a 
smile or a word of recognition, he kissed 
her paternally night and morning, and when 
he drove to Torchester he mostly brought 
some souvenir home to the bonnie maid. 

Far beyond all this overt recognition of 
her amiable spirit was the profound influence 
of the child on her austere relative, for he 
was at last, though but slowly; awakening 
to his son’s needs. 

One day he remarked to little Lina, “It 
is very kind and most civil of you to give 
yourself so much trouble about Philip, and 
to take pains with him as you do, but I 
really must protest against your inconveni- 
encing yourself. Mr. Blunt is a very able 
instructor ; I informed myself accurately 
upon that head before engaging him, and I 
am fully persuaded he does all that can be 


done.” 
He always addressed the child with that 








pompous, magisterial air of his, but that was 
a sign of his courtesy, and by no means 
implied reprimand. 

“ Dear uncle,” she answered promptly, “ I 
quite believe Mr. Blunt is a good teacher, 
but he is only a stranger, and he does not 
love Philip. I do; so it is no trouble to 
me to try and help him—indeed, it is the 
greatest pleasure I have,” 

This ingenuous rejoinder fell like a ray of 
light on to the baronet’s dull intelligence, and 
he began to observe Philip and that charming 
guide and companion of his with quite a new 
interest. One day he actually commented 
on his son’s manifest improvement by this 
surprising speech— 

“‘T declare you are making quite a bright 
boy of him, Lina. He is as different from 
the dull lad you found him when first you 
came as day is from night.” 

On another occasion he repeated his satis- 
faction at the change effected by Lina’s 
presence, and added— 

“TI could not possibly. agree to your 
parents taking you away from us yet. The 
old house would be but a sorry abode if our 
bright fairy departed from it.” 

Mrs. Hubert heard this auspicious speech, 





and rejoiced exceedingly over its import, 
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which she at once confided to her husband, 
and when the baronet, referring to it himself, 
suggested a compromise, by asking them all 
to stay over Christmas and begin the new 
year at the Priory, Hubert, bearing his work 
in mind, assented cheerfully to- his brother's 
gracious proposition. By the end of January 
the great picture would certainly be com- 
pleted, and if the artist himself could not take 
it over to Munich, as he desired to do, it was 
quite possible to send it. 

Mrs. Northcroft, who always gave the deci- 
sive vote on questions regarding the well- 
being of her family, was inclined to accept 
her brother-in-law’s invitation, which had 
been repeated with unusual warmth this 
time. She herself had no particular desire 
to return to the old quasi-Bohemian existence 
in Munich. She was a practical woman, and 
a comfortable existence in a well-appointed 
home was thoroughly to her taste. She had 
perfect faith in her husband's genius, had 
clear-seeing Letitia, and the conviction that 
his work could not fail to fetch very high 
prices in England (when once he was duly 
recognised there), may have influenced her 
decision. From a business point of view, 
wealthy England was certainly preferable to 
impecunious Germany. 

And then there was Lina’s future to be 
considered. A return to Munich would cer- 
tainly not further the plans steadily growing 
in Mrs. Northcroft’s mind, plans which 
assumed strength and importance with each 
passing month. Hubert himself was cheer- 
ful and contented anywhere so long as he 
could work in peace and was not bothered 
about practical affairs. He abhorred “ busi- 
ness” and responsibility of all kinds, and 
invariably handed over any mental burdens 
thrust upon him to his willing wife. She was 
brave and strong, and assumed them with 
perfect goodwill. 

“How would it be to send this picture to 
the Royal Academy and give up the idea of 
sending it to Germany, Hugh?” 

This was Letitia’s pregnant suggestion one 
morning, after a long and critical study of her 
husband’s most ambitious painting. 

It certainly was an admirable picture. The 
effect of the sunset on the sturdy pine trees 
which formed the foreground of the landscape 
was marvellous. The naturally brilliant hue 
of the straight stems was intensified by the 
mellow light of the sinking orb, in which they 
literally glowed again, while the purple hills in 
the distance were sharply silhouetted against 
a golden sky. 


Hubert was very comfortably established 
in a large disused room in the old wing of 
the Priory, which his wife had converted into 
a convenient studio. The small-paned 
window duly facing north was enlarged to a 
light of artistic dimensions, a good heat- 
giving stove was procured from Torchester, 
and fitted into the old-fashioned fireplace, 
rugs were spread here and there upon the 
stained floor, and all the appliances required 
by the painter were provided for him by that 
clever, thoughtful helpmate of his. Settled 
in this comfortable studio, Hubert felt very 
much at his ease, and he worked with surpris 
ing diligence throughout the short winter 
days, appreciating and doing full justice to 
the precious day-light hours. 

That well-considered proposition of his 
wife’s anent his last and greatest effort roused 
the artist’s dormant ambition. To have 
painted a Torshire landscape in England and 
to send it straight to London for exhibition 
was indeed a happy and inspiriting thought : 
and with that end in view Hubert’s remark 
able zeal and freshly-aroused energy grew in 
proportion to the lessening number of days 
left him for completing his masterpiece. 

Thus all went brightly and prosperously at 
the Priory, until a sudden gloom was cast 
over the inhabitants by the severe indisposi- 
tion of cheerful Mrs. Hubert. The winter 
was most inclement, and in her frequent visits 
of charity to some of the old and sick in the 
village the kind-hearted lady had caught a 
severe cold, which led to rheumatic fever, 
and prostrated her completely. She kept 
her bed throughout the month of January, 
and when she at last reappeared at luncheon 
Sir Stephen expressed himself profoundly 
shocked by the change in her appearance ; 
indeed hedisplayed the greatest concern about 
her, and solemnly adjured Hubert to get 
better advice. The easy-going artist was 
suddenly amazed and alarmed. No anxiety 
had hitherto penetrated his great love for 
his wife. He had a vague impression that 
nothing could ever ail her or seriously 
interfere with the manifold services she 
rendered him. But when his brother drew 
his attention to the fact that Mrs. Hubert 
was undoubtedly very ill still, and that the 
doctor from Torchester could not have under- 
stood her case, then Hubert instantly desired 
to consult the first physician in England. 
Was not Sir Joseph Barry a great authority, 
might he not be telegraphed for at once? 

The great physician speedily answered 








Hubert’s urgent summons. He arrived at 
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Torchester by the express train that after-|more than the rest of mortals, should lead 
noon. an untroubled existence. He complained 
“There is no immediate danger,” he said, | bitterly of the “terrible things” that were 
compressing his thin lips and knitting his |always happening to somebody. There was 
brows mysteriously, “‘and there was certainly | poor old Stephen, who had a blind son ; now 
not the slightest necessity for a telegram, a|there was dear “useful Letty” a helpless 
letter would have been as effective, and|invalid. Why should people have so much 
spared me a considerable amount of incon-|bother in this troublesome world? Why 
venience. ” }could not he at least be left to paint in 
The master of Pineridge apologized with| peace? But what was the use of fretting 
the greatest courtesy for his brother’s “in-| and worry? 
considerate precipitancy,” and blamed himself} Meanwhile he contrived to get rid of his 
for leaving Hubert to do anything on his| particular share in the world’s troubles by 
own account. He was bound to blunder |issuing tremendous sighs and volumes of 
whenever he attempted to follow his rash|tobacco smoke; and, what was far more 
impulses. effectual in dispersing the clouds of per- 
‘There are no grave symptoms at present,” | plexity which so suddenly overwhelmed him, 
repeated the oracle, when he had paid a|he worked on with unremitting assiduity, and 
Second visit to the patient, who had retired |actually succeeded in completing his great 
to her room again, and was seated in an arm-| picture within the time he had allowed him- 
chair by the fire there. Sir Joseph Barry had | self. A move should be made to London, 
been mentally and physically refreshed by |and—at once, if it were only for the sake of 
a few hours’ rest and an excellent dinner, and | proximity to the skilled physician, who had 
he evidently took a more cheerful view of | undertaken to watch Mrs. Hubert’s perplexing 
things in general. ‘‘ At the same time,” he | case. 
continued, fixing Hubert with that solemn | 
penetrating gaze for which he was famous, | CHAPTER IX.—HEART PROGRESS. 
‘“‘at the same time I am bound to tell you | 
that your wife requires the greatest care and HE picture was sent to the Royal 
attention. It appears tome ”—and here the | Academy, and, strange as it may 
grave physician became doubly impressive,|seem for those days (being ‘‘only a land- 
—“it appears to me that the lady has some | scape”), it was well hung. More than that, 
mental preoccupation, some occult anxiety |it brought a crowd of fresh commissions to 
which weighs on her spirits and deprives her | the painter. Letitia’s foresight was gratefully 
of the tranquility so essential to her perfect |acknowledged by improvident Hubert, and 
recovery. Are you aware of any reason what-|the thought of returning to the Continent 
ever for the mental distress I apprehend?” | finally abandoned. A house, with a good 
Hubert declared himself quite ignorant | studio as annexe, was secured on the breezy, 
of any such disturbing influence in his|and then thoroughly rural, heights of Hamp- 
dear wife’s case, and the doctor, perceiv-| stead, and as this house had been built and 
ing her loving husband’s evident trouble, | furnished by a painter, who was taking his 
changed his portentous tone, and briefly | work and his family abroad for some years, 
repeated certain directions as to the patient’s|the Northcrofts found their new home 
present treatment. ‘I will see her again in|thoroughly suitable in every respect. The 
a week or two,” he said. “I wish it were|change was evidently beneficial to Mrs. 
possible for you to bring her up to London | Hubert, whose health soon showed signs of 
for a time. I could form a more decided |improvement, and though a strange languor 
opinion if I saw her frequently. Meanwhile | and a striking pallor remained to tell of the 
keep her from fretting. She must have no|shock her system had received in the course 
anxiety, no brooding. That is a sie gué non|of that prolonged, wearing illness, she was 
for her ultimate recovery. After so severe | gradually returning to her former condition, 
an attack of rheumatic fever, we always fear | and soon managed to fulfil her onerous duties 
A cheerful mental condition | with the old zealous spirit, if not with her 
Care kills|wonted activity. “Peace of mind, cheerful 
ever |society, no fretting, no brooding,” repeated 
Sir Joseph Barry, again and again, and he 
always looked at Hubert with that grave, 


Poor Hubert ! it was not destined that he, | penetrating gaze which was more eloquent 








for the heart. 
is the safest and surest antidote. 
more folks than statisticians have 
heard of.” 
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even than his impressive words. He was|of her watchful surveillance ?. So morbid, so 


constantly assured that there was nothing, 
nothing indeed, to disturb his’ patient’s 
security ; but there was an air of incredulity 
in the shake of his venerable head, and his 
reply was the frequent repetition of his first 
warning to Hubert—‘‘Keep her mind at 
ease, and above all else remember that any 
sudden excitement, or any severe mental 
shock, might bring about the most disastrous 
consequences.” 

‘ Hubert heard; but his was not an 
anxious disposition, and he thought he 
could see no cause for alarm, while his 
dear Letty herself endeavoured to assure 
him that she was getting on splendidly, that 
she had never been better, and that doctors 
always liked to make a fuss, of course, or 
else their skill in curing people would not 


The parting between the cousins was a 
terrible grief to them both, and the sorrow 
consequent upon it was lasting. All the 
elders did their utmost to comfort the chil- 
dren, and repeated promises were made as 
to Philip’s coming to stay at the new house 
in London, and Lina’s speedy return to the 
Priory on another long visit with her parents. 
But the blank she left in the lad’s life com- 
pletely prostrated him for a time. The sad 
helplessness of his condition was a thousand 
times more painful to him now than it had 
ever been before. As a child he had borne 
his affliction with a patient and not uncheer- 
ful dociiity ; but Lina’s tender care and 
patient devotion had aroused all the respon- 
sive faculties of his nature, and these loving 
instincts refused to be suddenly quelled now. 
He positively rebelled against the terrible 
pain Lina’s absence gave him, he cried out 
about his suffering as though it were causing 
him absolute physical pain. What was to 
become of the studies on which they had so 
earnestly entered together? Were all the 


to a sudden end? Those happy pastimes, 
in which Lina had lent him her eyes, her 
hands, and the most watchful attention until 
he often forgot that he was not as others 
were ; was he to give up all that made life 
worth living, all that compensated him for 
the beauties of nature, the delights of study, 
and the relaxation so necessary to the young ? 
Oh ! it was sad, sad, terrible, not to be en- 
dured. The only resource left him was his 
music, and even there Lina’s sudden absence 
checkmated his efforts. How could he go 
on working, improving, since he was deprived 


profoundly melancholy, was the lad, that it 
was well the thought of suicide never pre- 
sented itself to him. In his condition of 
mental desolation death would have seemed 
preferable to life without Lina. 

What comfort he did find, poor fellow, 
was in the diligent perusal of his precious 
Bible, the comforting truths of which had 
become better appreciated by him since 
Mrs. Northcroft had had many a loving, 
serious, but hopeful talk with him on matters 
she deemed of the highest importance herself, 
and which she firmly believed necessary to the 
peace of mind of every human being. She 
was indeed a truly religious woman, and her 
life was an embodiment of that sweet charity 
which she so urgently and persistently strove 
to inculcate in every one about her, and 
which she herself practised faithfully, often 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

Sir Stephen, a little more alive than of 
yore to his son’s sad condition and innumer- 
able needs, condescended to argue with him 
on the subject of his exaggerated grief. He 
had caught a glimpse of the poor lad one 
day, as he sat in the old attitude of helpless 
dejection, his head bowed low upon his 
breast, his hands hanging listlessly at his 
side. This pitiable sight inspired the father 
with a sense of compunction ; for it brought 
to his mind the time when Philip was always 
dull, and also reminded him of the extent of 
the change Lina had wrought in that sadly 
isolated life. 

“ You know, Philip, that it is perfectly pre- 
posterous your giving yourself all these airs 
of desolation,” says Sir Stephen, suddenly 
entering his son’s room, after he had stood 
on the threshold awhile, making mental notes 
on his dejected appearance. . As he looked, a 
sense akin to pity animated him; but when 
he addresses the boy his manner is as for- 
bidding, his tone as hard as ever—‘‘ You 
surely are old enough by this time to com- 
prehend the fitness of things to some extent ? 
How can you possibly expect that Lina is 
always to be at your beck and call ?” 

Philip makes a deprecating movement 
with his long expressive hands, and his head 
sinks lower and lower upon his breast ; but 
he. gives no audible rejoinder to his father’s 
tirade. 

There is a pause—pensive on one side, 
threatening on the other, and after a while 
the latter ends in these sharply spoken 
words— 

“You are both unreasonable and absurd 
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in supposing that you can treat your cousin 
like a hired servant, a professional reader 
paid so much an hour for services rendered. 
Why, even Mr. Blunt would rebel at the 
multifarious duties you expected Lina to 
fulfii at your bidding.” 

An extraordinary change comes over 
Philip’s face while his father is speaking. 
He turns gradually but awfully pale, and as 
he rises and moves a step toward his parent 
he is visibly trembling. 

“A servant, father? How can you sug- 
gest that I expected menial services from my 
kindest, dearest, and best friend? Can you 
for one moment suppose that any paid 
perscn would do for me what Lina did? I 
am shocked, and hurt too, at the view you 
take of her—and of me.” 

“Do not excite yourself, do not talk non- 
sense, boy, and, before all else, have the 
goodness to remember to whom you are 
addressing yourself. Is that the tone be- 
fitting a son who appeals to his father?” 

Sir Stephen is fairly taken aback. He can 
hardly trust his own power of hearing. He 
had never struck the latent steel in his boy’s 
soul, and had deemed him utterly incapable 
of any sort of fire. But that quivering lip, 
the trembling hands, and the defiant attitude 
plainly show how effectually Philip is roused 
at last ; and when his father realizes the full 
extent of the conflagration he has brought 
about, he feels somewhat alarmed. 

“*Sit down, my boy,” he says, in a pacifying 
tone. “I perceive that you are not aware 
yourself of the impropriety of speech into 
which excitement has betrayed you. Let us 
speak quietly, comfortably together, and devise 
some method by which you can be interested 
and amused in future. . Your recent. loneli- 
ness has evidently preyed upon your spirits. 
You are quite morbid to-day.” 

Sir Stephen pauses for the encouragement 
of a reply ; but he is disappointed. Philip 
sits silent and motionless. He _ offers 
neither apology for his past rudeness nor 
further protest. He listens passively to the 
next proposition made to him— . 

“I have resolved in ‘any case to put some 
person entirely at your disposal as reader, 
guide, and secretary,” says Sir Stephen ; 
“and, as you. evidently incline to female 
companionship, you shall be humoured in 
that respect also... Mrs. Ruskett tells me 
that she has struggled hard to ‘give her 
daughter a good education, and the girl is 
about to return. home after two years’ 
residence in a high-class boarding. school. 





An exemplary parent, a worthy woman, that 
Mrs. Ruskett—under the circumstances—no 
better or more useful servant could possibly 
be found for you than this Isabel. I will 
consult the housekeeper on the spot. I am 
sure my proposal will. meet with her appro- 
bation. She is devoted to our family, and 
it will gratify her to think that, while she is 
serving the head of the house, her daughter 
is able to attend upon the heir-apparent.” 

Sir Stephen actually attempts to be jocular- 
He enunciates the last words with a humorous 
intonation, but Philip is in no mood to 
smile at jokes or to appreciate unwelcome 
favours, .There is a resentful curve about 
his lips, as he relapses into his former atti- 
tude of passive endurance. He by no 
means approves of his father’s suggestions ; 
but he is too weary, too sick at heart, for 
further protest of any kind. 

Mrs. Ruskett, who had‘ laboured under 
incessant anxiety that those “‘’Uberts” would 
interfere in her plans, was immensely relieved 
at their unexpected and : most welcome 
departure. 

“ Good riddance of bad rubbish, indeed !” 
she remarked to Mr. Grind, and they both 
enjoyed a glass of fine old port as they drank 
to the “long stay away of those meddlesome 
relations of the master’s.” 

‘“‘T shall have my child back from school 
now,” said Mrs. Sarah, smacking her lips, 
“and we'll soon see if a_ high-spirited 
English lady, who has had the best of educa- 
tion at a first-class boarding school, can’t 
hold her own with Master Philip quite as 
well, or a deal better, most likely, than that 
yellow-haired Miss Lina, who made up to 
her poor cousin in the most bold-faced man- 
ner, and took every advantage of his being 
blind, and consequently at her mercy!” 

In pursuance of the deeply-laid plan of 
her own, Mrs. Ruskett awaited a favourable 
opportunity to make certain suggestions to 
her austere master, and one day when she 
found him alone in the library, she had ven- 
tured to inform him of the intended return 
of her daughter from school, and added 
some information as to the excellent educa- 
tion she had managed to give that young 
lady. 

a] am most anxious to find her some 
suitable occupation,” the wily housekeeper 
added, pleadingly. ‘Her .schooling has. 
cost me far more money than a poor woman 
like me is well able ‘to afford ; but now the 
dear girl must try to’: pay me back by earning 
a little something on her own account.” 
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And then she warily proceeded to suggest | from the study, and trembling in every limb, 
that Master Philip» would be lonesome-like| presented himself, white in face, wild in 
now Miss Lina had gone, and that such help} manner, before his astonished. father. 


and companionship as he required her 


“That girl’s reading is' too dreadful, it 


daughter would be quite able and most| hurts me, it hurts me, I cannot bear it;” cried 


delighted to offer him. 


the unhappy boy, and then he tried toexplain 


“My poor child tried hard to be of|tohis indignant parent the suffering: caused 
service to the young gentleman when both of}to him by Isabel’s affectation, her strident 
them were children,” she urged, “and of|tones, her mincing articulation, her utter 
course she could do ’undreds of things now} disregard of all punctuation, and her wilful 
that she had never dreamt of before her| emphasis on every substantive. The contrast 


education was complete.” 
At this extensive assertion Sir Stephen 
smiled just a little, and Mrs. Sarah began to 


between this creature’s tone of voice, her 
obtrusive presence, and her affected manner, 
and Lina’s gentle, sympathetic companion- 


feel very hopeful about the success of her|ship, was too terrible ; and Philip, smarting 


scheme. 


painfully under the infliction, declared he 


“There’s only one thing I am afraid of} could bear no more of it. 


in making this proposal to my kind master, 
Sir Stephen,” the woman added pleadingly, 
as she was about to leave the room. 

“‘ And that is?” he asked, pleased by her 
extreme deference. 

“Things may be changed now both is 
older,” she said; “but years ago Master 
Philip did not take to my poor child at all, 
and that went nigh to break her heart, the 
darling, for she is of a loving and amiable 
turn is my Isabel.” A suppressed sob pointed 
this speech, and of all these words and signs 
Sir Stephen took special heed. 

A few dull, monotonous days followed 
that amazing demonstration of passion on 
Philip’s part before his father ventured to 
allude to thé subject of their discussion 
again, and then he quietly announced that 
he -had definitively settled and arranged all 
matters with Mrs. Ruskett now, and that the 
girl Isabel would arrive at Pineridge, and be 
prepared to commence her duties as reader 
and amanuensis on the Monday following. 

But, instead of being grateful to his father 
for this most considerate proposition, the lad 
received it with evident disgust; indeed, he 
resented the notion of Isabella Ruskett’s 
service with an indignant protest, and 
solemnly declared that he could nezer, never, 
never / derive the smallest comfort or conso- 
lation from so unpromising a scheme. He 
was, however, powerless to prevent his elders 
from carrying out what they chose to consider 
essential to his comfort, and the very morn- 
ing after Isabel’s arrival at the Priory her 
mother settled her in “ Master Philip’s study,” 
and bade her read aloud to the “ poor dear 
young gentleman.” 

This brought Philip’s rising rebellion to a 
climax. He burst into a torrent of wild 


“TI would ten thousand times rather be 
quite alone, and.never hear another word 
read to me at all,” cried the boy, standing 
before his father and wringing his hands in 
despair as he made his protestation. “I 
cannot listen to that dreadful girl again ! ” 
Philip’s former passion had warned Sir 
Stephen that a second outbreak might be ex- 
pected, and yet he was taken by surprise 
again at the lad’s angry vehemence. He 
called him undutiful, ungrateful, disobedient, 
unfilial, and heaped up one opprobrious 
epithet on another, but without any appreci- 
able result. It was not until more than a 
month of alternate reproof, threat, and per- 
suasion had made the blind boy feel himself 
a martyr, and cruelly persecuted, that he was 
at last reduced to a state of something like 
quiescence. 

Mrs. Ruskett acted the part of presiding 
genius, and seized upon the first favourable 
moment in which there seemed a chance of 
again inducting her daughter as companion 
to the heir-apparent. 

Wearied by prolonged resistance, gentle 
Philip suffered the girl’s occasional presence 
in silence, if not in patience; but that he did 
suffer was very evident, and his moral de- 
pression soon acted detrimentally upon his 
health, The old languor overcame him 
with tenfold vigour. He even hated the 
hours with Mr. Blunt now, which once 
were welcomed so eagerly as breaks in 
the long monotonous days; and, worse 
still, his music lessons ceased to have any 
charm in them, since they brought Lina’s 
absence more vividly and painfully to his 
mind than aught else. 

Mr. Blunt, though uncultured, was not 
without feeling, and after watching his pupil 





words and passionate irritation. He fled 


with considerable anxiety for a couple of 
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months, he became seriously alarmed about 
his morbid condition. 

At last the tutor actually summoned up 
courage enoughto hintat thenature and extent 
of his uneasiness tothe autocratic master of 
Pineridge. This wasa mauvais quart-d’ heure 
for both men, but it had an excellent result 
for the innocent cause of their discussion, who 
was soon told that Mr. Blunt, ‘before very 
long, was to take him to London to spend a 
few weeks at his uncle Hubert’s new house. 

That news wrought a sudden but wonder- 
ful change in the lad. Languor and in- 
difference vanished as heavy clouds do before 
the rising sun. The mist of sorrow was dis- 
persed, and joy—the joy of bright anticipa- 
tion—asserted its hopeful sway. Even Isabel 


was endured in the study now, for the ice of | 


displeased reserve was broken, and Philip 
was in a measure thankful to have some one 
near him to whom he might talk of the pros- 
pect before him. He was actually willing to 
take Isabel’s arm now, and to go for walks 
with her through the garden and shrubberies. 
And sometimes they went up along the high 
road, and the lanes which led to the great 


pine wood on the borders of Tor and West- | 


shire, for as they were walking they could 
talk, and a month’s visit to London paid to a 
friend by Isabel just after she left school 
formed a theme of incessant discussion be- 
tween them. Miss Ruskett had spent the 
time of her stay in the metropolis with a 
cousin who was dresser at one of the leading 
theatres, and from this person (Jane Hopkins 
by name) the girl had obtained much 
theatrical information as to life behind the 
scenes, together with many passes for the pit 
on various occasions. To Philip, whose 
active mind had been freshly aroused by the 
promise of going to town so soon, Isabel’s 
lively accounts of the wonders of the metro- 
polis presenteda new and engrossing subject of 
interest. He now asked far more questions 
than even Miss Ruskett felt inclined to 
answer. And yet she was flattered by the 
intense satisfaction with which Sir Stephen’s 
son listened to her, whom, a few weeks ago, 
he had treated with such scant consideration. 
She felt sorry the young gentleman was blind, 
because he could not see her. It seemed a 
shame that her “wicked black eyes,” which 
had brought her no end’ of compliments 
already, should be invisible to him, and so 
deeply did she commiserate his inability to 


admire her new silk dress (the one with a 
train to it) that she gave him the most 
elaborate description of its fit, texture, and 
appearance. 

He was wondering while she spoke 
whether Lina’s dresses were’ likely to be 
made in similar fashion, and earnestly strove 
to picture the general effect of such costume 
and colours with his mental vision, and 
then he asked his companion for further 
details as to her personal appearance. Now 
Isabel was quite in her element, and the 
portrait she painted of herself in glowing 








words would have done honour to Terbourg 
| himself, so elaborate were its details, so 
| loving the lingering touches on the glossy, 

| black hair, the brilliant complexion, and 
** wicked eyes.” 

Philip listened in wondering patience. An 
earnest desire to improve his knowledge of 
the appearance of things around him kept 
him silent and attentive, and he was striving 
to make mental comparisons, while Miss 

| Ruskett discoursed of her beauty with 
wondrous volubility. 

“You are dark, then?” asked Philip, 
having arrived at some conclusion at last, 
|“ and my cousin is what they call fair?” 

“Yes,” answers Isabel viciously. “ My ma 
told me Miss Lina was one of your quiet, 
deep sort, and they never have much to boast 
of in looks nor colour either. Your cousin, 
from all I have heard, must be just as different 
from me as day is from night.” 

“T am sure of it,” says Philip with startling 
emphasis, and mentally continues, “Thank 
God that is so!” 

Miss Ruskett resents the tone of his asser- 
tion, and takes the trouble to explain to him 
| that a brilliant night with “lots” of lamps, 
gay dresses, and plenty of music, such as she 
beheld at a /é¢e on the London stage, is far 
| more attractive to those who can see than 
|any daylight scene could ever be. “And 
| that is just the difference there is between a 
| dashing sort of girl like me and one of the 
| fair, goody-goody sort such as your cousin 
seems to have made you think she is.” : 

“T quite understand you,” says Philip 
quietly. In his heart he adds, “and the 
more I know you, the less I like you; but I 
loved Lina better and better day after day, 
| and-since I am so soon to be with her again, 
|and quite happy, I can listen even to you in 

patience now.” 
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FHE SWALLow. 


. TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF TOMMASO GROSSI. 







2 
* ITTLE swallow, to my window 


Flitting all the summer long, 
Chanting softly every morning 
(5 Thy sweet melancholy song, 
fe Oh that I to mortal word 


Could translate thy song, sweet, 


bird ! 


Thou perchance, like me forgotten, 
Mourning ever for thy mate, 

"Mid my grief and tears complainest, 
Widowed and disconsolate— 

Sing again that tender part, 

Comforting my aching heart ! 


Happier far than I, dear swallow, 
Thou canst wing thy rapid flight ; 

Skimming over lake and mountain, 
With those airy pinions light, 

Calling loud, in thrilling tone, 

On thy lost beloved one. 


Ah ! if I——but vain my longings 
In this low and narrow room, 


Where no ray of sun can enter, 
Where no breezes stir the gloom, 

Whence to thee my sad complaint, 

Comes in accents low and faint. 


Soon September days will darken, 
Warning thee to take thy flight, 
Over sea, and plain, and mountain, 
To a land where all is bright, 
Where through long sweet summer days, 
Thou wilt sing glad notes of praise. 


I, alas! each dreary morning, 
Waking but to grief and pain, 

Oft through frost and snow, in fancy, 
Listen to that song again, 

Whose soft accents soothed my woe 

In the summer long ago. 


When the springtide calls thee homeward, 
Near this spot a cross will stand, 
Swallow, stay thy flight one moment 
As the sunset gilds-the land, 
Pray for peace, in warblings low, 
Over her who rests below ! 
R. A. E- 
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TRAVELLING IN THE SIGHTEENTH {ENTURY. 
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ad ¢ 


Ye 


~9OME years ago, a gentleman who 


MN 





settle in London, and visited 
the town of his nativity forty 
oe years afterwards, amused the 
public with an account of the two journeys, 
for the purpose of contrasting the difference 





between the old and the modern mode of | 


travelling. He tells how his master engaged 
the whole of the inside of a six-horse double- 


bodied coach, which, what with bad roads, | 
| motions of his beast, and what to do in case 


the usual hindrances for meals, and a final 
break-down above Reading, was three days 
and two nights upon the road. The same 
distance is now traversed in a little over four 
hours, the saving of time very fairly demon- 
strating that our lot is cast in a faster and 
possibly a pleasanter age than our forefathers 
could boast of, to say nothing of the corre- 
sponding curtailment of expense. On the 
railway, moreover, we know nothing of ruts 
and quagmires ; we are never requested to 
walk up the hills, and a shilling a head at 
each stage is not now demanded by the 
retiring coachman. 


left Exeter as an apprentice to | 


| ; 
| capital to each remote part of use. 


It is this 
that imperceptibly charms the traveller, nor 
did I find out the fallacy, till I had analyzed 
my mind with great impartiality. Swarms 
of itinerant priests, superstitious processions, 
wooden shoes, waste tracts of scurfy heath, 
monntains by nature three times more im- 
practicable than any in England, all cease to 
disgust in a road smooth, wide, and most 
judiciously laid out. On the other hand, a 
foreigner here, is considering how to steer the 


he dislocates or breaks a limb, when at the 
same time he ought to contemplate with 
raptures the richest scenes of nature, the 
perfection of industry and agriculture. With 
pain can he glance an eye on those noble 
country seats which are to be found in no 
other kingdom or state at a considerable 
distance from the metropolis. The rivers 
disport themselves in vain in the valleys ; 
the generous steed wantonsover the pasturage 


| in vain; in vain the deer bounds over the 
| lawn; to no purpose lows the ox, or bleats 


Perhaps no one ever | 


better appreciated the modern advantages in | 


travelling than the late Bishop of Exeter. 


When he first entered on the duties of the | 
see, the wearisome journey by post-chaise to | 


the metropolis and back cost something like 
4,40, whereas he subsequently travelled over 
the ground in comtort for £5, the time 


occupied being reckoned by hours instead | 


of days. 
It was long before the English people 


gave that attention to the roads which the | 
traffic and the commerce of the country | 


demanded, and in this respect we for long 
presented a sorry contrast to some of our 
neighbours on the Continent. 
people bore with the inconvenience, appa- 
rently supposing that a heavy traffic must 
mean proportionate wear and tear, while 
some even asked, who would have French 
roads and French Government? as if the 
two must inevitably go together. A traveller, 
who confesses that he had three times made 
the tour of England, writes as follows 
about English Roads in 1752 :— 

“Nothing piques me more, than that a 
trumpery despotic Government, like France, 
should have enchanting roads from the 
VOL. XIV. 


Still, the | 


the sheep; the traveller, with fixed eyes, 
dwells constantly on the horrible strip of 
dirty earth under his nose, and rejoiceth 
when he getteth to a sorry inn, whose once 
white walls are bédizened with Overton’s 
halfpenny prints, or profaned with all the 
ribaldry of poetry. As to the first two of 
these decorations, possibly a man of taste 
may condescend to disoblige his eyes with 
them, though he had been proof the same 
day to all the allurements of a paradisaical 
country.” 

In reference to what other countries had 
done, he proceeds :—‘‘Some roads in Hol- 
land are very fine, and the canals are 
properly roads to all intents and purposes. 
Now these cost more, and cost more to keep 
them in repair, than all the highways in Eng- 


| land. The republic of Berne hath made 





lately three or four magnificent roads, some 
of which are near too miles in length, and 
that too, in a country to which Cornwall, 
Derbyshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland 
are perfect carpet ground. Nay, so deter- 


| mined were the Bernois to have good roads 


at any price (a circumstance to which our 

island carinot be liable) that they and the 

State of Geneva have opened such a road 
2P 
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through an Alpine country, that the French 
king may march an army, with all its baggage 
and artillery, as easily to Berne, as we could 
conduct a body of troops from London to 
York ; so that upon the whole, they looked 
upon bad roads certain to be full as disagree- 
able as slavery uncertain. Nay, further, this 
was all effected by a tax on the sybject, and 
that, too, in a frugal country where commerce 
is decried for the political advantage of a few. 
Yet no one murmured, nor was a single head 
broken on the occasion.” 

Further on, he returns to the subject of 
deficiencies at home :—‘ What fine roads 
have we from London to the Land’s-end, 
or even to Exeter, Plymouth, or Falmouth ? 
You have such roads as the lazy Italians have 
fruits, namely, what God left them after the 
Flood. What road have you from Chester 
or Oxford to Bath? Had the road on the 
western sea to Scotland been good for the 
march of an army and artillery, the Young 
Pretender had been overtaken in spite of all 
his nimbleness. For the Highlanders, like 
horses led in a stony country, might have 
stumbled in plain ground. Why does not a 
large general road connect the roads that 
lead by the east and west sea into Scotland? 
This one circumstance would totally destroy 
all future irruptions. Had this been done, 
my life for a halfpenny, if the Duke had not 
planted it on each side with a walk of laurels 
for you and your posterity at his own ex- 
pense. Nor are the ways so well open as they 
should be from Canterbury to Dover nor 
Guildford to Portsmouth. Now there should 
always be particular good roads to his 
majesty’s ports and principal harbours, both 
with regard to passengers, commerce, and 
war.” 

After some other references to what the 
French had done in the way of road-making, 
he proceeds to tell of some more of his 
adventures at home :—“ The last tour I made 
was from London to Falmouth, which 
journey—comprising length of ground, and the 
great necessity of a fair opening from the 
western provinces to the capital—may be 
considered as the second principal road in the 
Kingdom. After the first forty-seven miles 
from London you never set eye on a turnpike 
for 220 miles. The respective parishes either 
can or will do nothing ; nor have any of the 
inhabitants abilities to make or mend a road, 
though one gave them all the revenues of 
the exchequer.” 

After remarking that the road from Exeter 
to Falmouth was pretty much the same as it 





was in the time of Julius Cesar, he shows 
what the country lost by its neglect :—“ Be- 
sides, were the roads more practicable, the 
number of travellers would increase, especially 
of those who make best for towns and inns, 
namely such people of fashion and fortune as 
make various tours in England for pleasure, 
health, and curiosity. In picturesque coun- 
ties, like Cornwall and Devon, where the 
natural curiosities are innumerable, many 
gentry of taste would be fond of making pur- 
chases, and spending their fortunes, if; with 
common ease, they could readily go to and 
from their enchanted castle. Whereas, a 
family, as things now stand, or a party of 
noblemen and ladies, would sooner travel to 
the south of France and back again, than 
down to Falmouth, or the Land’s-end ; and it 
is easier and pleasanter; so that all beyond 
Sarum, or Dorchester, is to us ferra incognita ; 
and the map-makers might, if they pleased, 
fill the vacuities of Devon and Cornwall with 
forests, sands, elephants, savages, or what 
they please. Travellers of every denomina- 
tion, the wealthy, the man of taste, the idle, 
the valetudinary, would all, if the roads were 
good, visit once at least the western parts of 
this island. Whereas now, every man and 
woman that has a hundred superfluous guineas 
must turn bird of passage, flit away across 
the ocean, and expose themselves to the 
ridicule of the French. . . A rich citizen in 
London, a gentleman of large fortune east- 
wards, has perhaps some very valuable rela- 
tions or friends in the west. Half a dozen 
times in his life-time he hears of their welfare 
by the post, and once perhaps receives a 
token when the western curate posts up to 
town to be instituted into a benefice, and that 
is all. He thinks no more of visiting them 
than of traversing the deserts of Nubia, con- 
sidering them as a sort of separate beings 
which might as well be in the moon.” 

Not only were the roads bad, the prejudices 
of coachmen and others had to be overcome. 
They set their faces against new fashions, and 
in some cases appear to have preferred narrow 
ways and deep ruts to broad, smooth roads. 
The waggoners spited the coaches by running 
their wheels “in {the coach quarter ;” and, 
says the writer already quoted, “this is now 
an invariable practice fifty miles round 
London, and will render all the fine roads 
thereabouts, in one year, impracticable for 
coaches, which in effect must travel in two 
waggon ruts, like a one-horse chair.” 

About this time the roads in the near 
suburbs of London, even the main arteries of 
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the country, were many of them in a con- 
dition which at this time of day appears to us 
utterly incredible. Thus a gentleman, who 
in the early part of 1756 had occasion to 
make some excursions round London, thus 
describes the state of the main thorough- 
fares :— 

“The Wandsworth-road was in many 
places dry, but the ruts very deep, not to be 
crossed in a carriage without great difficulty 
and delay. The Clapham-road mostly dry, 
but the ruts in general deep. The Peckham- 
road excessive deep and dirty, except one 
or two places, where, for some hundred yards, 
fresh gravel had been laid. The Greenwich- 
road in tolerable condition, rather heavy to 
the carriage, and the ruts too deep to be 
passed with ease and expedition. The Strat- 
ford-road resembled a stagnant lake of deep 
mud from Whitechapel to Stratford, with 
some deep and dangerous sloughs. In many 
places it was hard work for the horses to go 
faster than a footpace on level ground with a 
light four-wheeled post-chaise. ‘The HacRney- 
road in a condition that does credit to the 
surveyor, and convinces everybody of the 
opulence of the trust. The Tottenham-road 
in better order than for some years past, 
but the ruts very deep in many places, and 
the road scarce in any part to be crossed in 
a carriage without much uneasiness. The 
Highgate, as much better than the common 
roads, and as much better than this used to 
be, as the Hackney-road exceeds the worst 
parts of this unfrequented road. Not solely 
owing to the diligence and skill of the 
surveyor, but to another and very obvious 
cause. There are more broad-wheel waggons 
and carts on this road than upon all the other 
roads put together, and it is this circumstance 
alone that has made a road, which ever since 
I knew it was in winter excessive deep 
and dirty, and in summer hardly to be 
passed for sand and dust, one of the best 
about London. On this road, almost every 
third or fourth carriage hath either six or nine 
inch wheels, mostly the last. On the Totten- 
ham-road there area very few, though on this 
road there was a very early and laudable 
example set at Ware. On the Essex or Strat- 
ford-road, frequented as it is, with numberless 
carts and waggons, there are still fewer broad 
wheels than on the Tottenham-road. On the 
Greenwich but one or two traces can be seen. 
On the Peckham, Clapham, and Wandsworth, 
scarce one.” 

In some instances the turnpike roads were 
even in a seriously dangerous condition, as 





was the case at the date in question with 
the highway between Gravesend and North- 
fleet, A contemporary observer tells us that, 
‘“‘the wheel ruts are in no part of it more 
than forty inches from the perpendicular 
side of the chalk cliffs, fifty feet deep, as 
appeared by a late measurement that was 
made on two sailors falling down, and being 
dashed to pieces; the fence consists only of 
rotten fir baulks and a few bushes.” 

On the whole the condition of the inns 
appears to have been better than the state of 
the roads ; and we have before us the notes 
of an adventurous traveller who travelled the 
long space between London and Carlisle in 
1719. At Hatfield, Stevenage, and Biggles- 
wade, he found good accommodation ; but 
on arriving at Huntingdon, and thinking 
himself not well used, ‘‘we determined to 
change our inn as we returned.” At Stilton, 
Stamford, and Grantham, there was nothing 
to complain about beyond the heavy charges 
at the latter place ; but at Barnby, at Mickle- 
field, and Whetherby, the entertainment was 
more indifferent. Greaton Bridge was of a 
similar character, while Bowes was “a mean 
inn for provision, but kept by an honest, 
cleanly old woman and her two daughters, 
where we had good provision, but no wine.” 
At Brough the inn was good, but the traveller 
was “ill used in the reckoning ;” and Penrith 
had nothing to boast of in the way of good 
rooms and luxurious fare. Ten days after 
dining at Hatfield, the tourist arrived at 
Carlisle, “thanks be to God very well, and 
without any disaster on the road.” On 
another occasion, in 1721, this same tourist 
left Carlisle on September 18th, and at noon 
on the 27th came to Cambridge. “In this 
journey,” he says, “‘we enjoyed very fair 
weather, and met with no disaster, but in 
coming over Stanmore, where we were twice 
in great hazard from boggy ground; but 
thanks be to God, got safe out, and arrived 
all safe and well at our journey’s end.” The 
distance travelled appears to have averaged 
about twenty-four miles a day. 

The condition of the roads and the taverns 
in Scotland half a century later is drawn by 
another hand. “Inall the Scotch inns,” says 
the author, ‘‘a traveller will find excellent 
clean linen both for bed and board—if he 
can but get his sheets toasted and his bed 
aired with a flat-iron or warming-pan. People 
who sleep in their wet: plaids, without preju- 
dice, must be pardoned the not holding the 
necessity of airing sheets. Into this account 
must be taken the want of litter in most inns, 
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except in capital towns, the badness of 
hay, seldom got in till the corn is ready to 
accompany it, and the unequal measure of a 
Scotch lippie—worse circumstances for horses 
than for their riders, who will always fare 
better, because they can make their com- 
plaints regarded. ‘If this is all you can tell 
us in favour of Scotch accommodations,’ will 
some say, ‘we can never bear to set foot in 
the country.’ Go, my friends ; whoever is 
too nice, or too feverish to put up with the 
inconveniences of travelling, is ill fitted for 
the grand tour of human life.” 

A large number of inns being described, 
we will only quote a few characteristic speci- 
mens. The “White Horse” at Edinburgh 
was “crowded and confused; the master 
lives in the stable, the mistress not equal to 
the business. You must not expect a break- 
fast here before nine o'clock, andthink yourself 
happy if you do not find every room in the 
house fresh mopped.” After noting that 
“ Paxton’s,” in the Grass Market, is better 


«managed, the tourist adds : ‘“‘ The citizens of 


Edinburgh acknowledge that they have the 


‘worst inns in all Scotland. They should 


make the same confession as to taverns, where 
you must sup under-ground in a _ bed- 
chamber.” 

At Linlithgow, the “Red Lion” was a 


good house, “ provided a He/and gentleman, 
‘with his bairns and machines, has not got 


possession before you ;” but the inn with a 
similar sign at Falkirk was kept by an Eng- 
lish “ blackguard,” named King. 

Mr. Macfarlane, of the “ River” at Dun- 
dalk, kept a good house, being himself a 
“chatty informing landlord, but too apt to 
take a whet of Arthur Brownse in a 
morning.” 

“ Aberdeen, ‘Cross Keys,’ would be a good 
inn, if the mistress did not give herself airs, 
and want to have it pass foratavern. If you 
get footing there just before any of the 
four annual meetings of the country, you 
will find some trouble to keep your ground, 
notwithstanding the landlord was once fined 
45 for making a traveller give place to a 
native, and the sentence confirmed against 
his appeal.” 

At Hamilton the landlord, “from. pure 
insipidity,’ laughed at-his guests, especially 
if they arrived wet through with-Scotch mist. 
At Rostin the table was “ fit for the Duchess 
of Northumberland to dine at;” but as a 
set-off, the inn at Mispall was a “most horrid 
hut, worse than any in the Highlands.” 


Another good one was the “George,” at 





Langhoime—“ such attentive, sensible people 
you would think yourself in a private 
family ;” and then, on the contrary, Long- 
town was a “ most horrid hut, fit haunt for 
drunken drovers.” The country was in a 
transition state, and the extremes of good and 
bad were continually met with. 

We believe that it bas often been remarked, 
that in proportion to the number of people 
carried the risks of coach travelling were 
greater than those attending the railways of 
our owntimes. At all events, the accidents 
to which our forefathers were subject were 
sometimes very severe, as a few examples 
will suffice to show. 

In October, 1799, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, 
of Duke Street, St. James’s, and their maid- 
servant, were returning from a six weeks’ tour 
in the North, when all three were drowned in 
the Balloon coach between Liverpool and 
Birmingham. “The melancholy accident,” 
according to the contemporary account, 
“was occasioned by the obstinacy of the 
maf entrusted to drive the coach, who is 
horsekeeper at the inn at Stone. The coach- 
man was ill on the roof, and one of the 
passengers, observing that the coach was 
driven too close to the railing on the side 
of the river, which runs parallel with the 
road, spoke to the driver to keep farther off ; 
and on the wheel touching one of the posts 
he was sharply remonstrated with, but replied 
there was no more danger than on a floor. In 
about a minute after the edge of the bank 
gave way under the fore-wheel, and the 
chaise, horses, and passengers fell instantly 
over into the river.” This all happened be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the season having been one of the most 
stormy on record. A sailor who was riding 
outside of the coach made some heroic efforts 
to save the unfortunate victims, but without 
success. 

A few years later, or on the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1807, a similar accident, occasioned 
by fog, befel the Salisbury coach on its way 
to London. The heavy vehicle ‘came in 
contact with the battlements of the first 
bridge, near Belfont. By the shock,” con- 
tinues the narrative of the catastrophe, “the 
coach and horses were precipitated over the 
arch, a height of eight feet, into a shallow 
stream of water about four feet deep, by which 
accident a gentleman of the name of John 
Lockyer Wainwright, who was on the roof 
of the coach, was killed on the spot, by the 
carriage and horses falling onhim. The two 
leading horses were drowned by the weight 
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of the wheel horses and carriage on them, 
Had it not been for a chaise passing at the 
time, in which were some naval officers 
coming to London, this unfortunate affair 
would have been more distressing, as five 
ladies who were inside the coach, which was 
nearly filled with water, would have been 
suffocated, but were, through the indefatigable 
exertions of the officers, with the guard and 
coachman, rescued from their perilous situa- 
tion, and the officers instantly resigned their 
chaise for the use of the unfortunate travel- 
lers.” Mr. Wainwright was a retired military 
officer, and the account continues: “ Having 
occasion to come to London, they travelled 
in post chaises till they came to Salisbury, 
where they took inside places in the coach for 
town, and an outside one for a female servant 
that accompanied them. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon Mr. W. remarked to his wife 
that it was toocold for the poor girl to be on 
the roof, and that he would, with the leave 
of the passengers, exchange places with her 
for the remainder of the journey. He *had 
not been on the roof more than two hours, 
when the unfortunate accident happened.” 

An adventure, rather than an accident, of 
another kind happened on February 15th, 
1799. ‘One of the mail coaches, in which 
were a lady and gentleman, in crossing 
Sherwood Forest, was lost for some time, in 
consequence of the coachman having missed 
the road, who, with a guard, went in search 
of the track. Their absence appearing to 
the passengers longer than requisite for that 
purpose, induced the gentleman to go in 
quest of them, whom he shortly found 
speechless, and with great difficulty got them 
to the coach, where, fortunately for the un- 
happy sufferers, he had a bottle of brandy, 
which after having administered outwardly 
and inwardly, they were enabled to proceed. 
It was with the greatest difficulty the lady 
could be kept alive. Thus, by the perse- 
verance of an individual, were four persons 
preserved from an untimely death.” 

Later in the same year, or in the early 
part of April, the coaches were more or less 
snowed up in the North. On Friday, the 
5th, snow fell for eleven hours at Newcastle; 
and the reports of passengers said that “no 
carriage could proceed farther than North- 
allerton. They attempted with a chaise-and- 
six, but in vain—then with the guard, took 
saddle-horses at Easingwold, and chaise to 
York.” They said they never saw snow fall 
so fast, and that it was six feet deep. ‘The 
mail had not arrived at Newcastle from the 





North when they set out, though many hours 
beyond its time. The. snow was so deep 
between Nottingham and Leeds, that no 
coach could travel on Friday night; the mail 
was sent by horse. The Liverpool stage- 
coaches and mails were dug out of the snow 
at Talk-o’-the-Hill. The Whitby and Scar- 
borough coaches were set fast on the wolds. 
The snow was about six feet deep about a 
mile from Garstang. The Manchester and 
Liverpool stages and mail coaches on their 
way to Carlisle were set, and left till the 
next day, the passengers walking to the inn. 
Between Jeek and Macclesfield, on the 
Cheshire hills, the Manchester stages that 
ought to have arrived on Friday night and 
Saturday morning, were stuck fast, and did 
not reach London until Sunday.” ' 

When we consider that all this occurred in 
the spring of the year, and that the prolonged 
winter preceded one of the most inclement 
summers of the eighteenth century, we shall 
not be inclined to imagine that our forefathers 
had a more favourable lot than ourselves. 

In a far larger proportion than is the case 
with our modern railway-engine drivers and 
guards, casualties happened among the drivers. 
and guards of the coaches. Thus in the 
October of 1799, “Edward Eastman, guard 
of the Royal mail, in coming from Weymouth, 
fell from the roof, and was suffocated in the 
mud.” The accident in itself was sufficiently 
singular, but what follows is still more extra- 
ordinary: “He was not missed by the coach- 
man till he had reached Basingstoke, four 
miles from the spot where the unfortunate 
man was found. He survived about three 
minutes after being taken up.” The poor 
fellow had no seat behind the coach provided. 
for him ; and having had a few ill words with 
the driver he vacated his seat in front, and 
through being perched on the roof got jolted 
off to meet with his end. Indifferent roads 
exposed any but the most wary to a similar 
fate. In March, 1796, the driver of the maih 
between Gloucester and Oxford was jolted 
from his seat into the road, and on his en- 
deavouring to seize the reins the guard 
speedily followed, and one of the horses was 
killed. Then the danger arising front un- 
steady or incompetent drivers was extreme. 
One night, in the middle of November, 1791, 
the passengers of the Leeds heavy coach were 
found sitting by the roadside half-frozen, 
having been overturned about an hour and a 
half previously, Gonsequent on the. driver 
having been asleep. In the same year, Mr. 
Vowell, an eminent stationer in Leadenhall- 
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street, was killed near Huntingdon by the 
horses running away, shortly after he had 
rather thoughtlessly treated the coachman to 
wine. We should not now tolerate the treat- 
ing of express drivers and stokers; and 
alcohol was equally dangerous in the good 
old times on the turnpike roads. 

A coach without a coachman was another 
occasional alarming spectacle characteristic 
of the times. ‘This evening,” says a news 
paragraph of January 8th, 1796, “a Bath 
‘coach was overturned at the bottom of King- 
street, Reading, from the horses having set off 
before the coachman was on the box. The 
inside passengers fortunately escaped with 
only a few scratches ; but the coach falling on 
John Baker, a sailor who was outside, he was 
bruised so much internally that he died on 
Sunday morning.” In this instance the coach 
and horses were forfeited. In June of the 
same year, the Bristol and Birmingham mail- 
coach, after halting at the Hop-pole at 
Tewkesbury late on a Saturday night, for the 
purpose of changing horses, went forward 
without either coachman or guard. “ Fresh 
horses being put to, the guard and coachman 
went into the house to take a little refresh- 
ment, when the horses set off full speed, and 
passing through the turnpike-gate, which was 
open, went on for Gloucester, and passed 
along the various turnings with as great 
regularity as if the coachman had been on the 
box.” They went thus for about eight miles, 
when the guard of another mail which met 
this one, took it in charge. One passenger 
who jumped out through fright was greatly 
hurt ; but a gouty old gentleman who could 
do nothing save put his head out of window 
and shout “ Murder,” was uninjured by the 
adventure. 

Passengers were likewise exposed to acci- 
dents quite as extraordinary or as little 
expected as any which happen to railway 
travellers. For example, on September 6th, 
1800, ‘‘as the coach from London to Chester 
was leaving Littleworth, the driver was alarmed 
with the cry of fire from the inside ; when 
he found that a loaded pistol, deposited in 
the pocket of the coach-door, had gone off, as 
is supposed by the shutting of the door, and 
shot a gentleman, who was a_ passenger, 
in the leg with a brace of bullets, and 
set the garmentsof a lady on fire.” Then we 
sometimes have a warning of the danger 
attending the putting of one’s head out of a 
railway carriage window, but coaches were not 
free from similar perils. ‘This day,” says a 
paragraph relating to January 3oth, 1806, 


‘as the Newbury coach was turning into the 
White Hart inn yard, at Newbury, Master 
Ayres, son of Mr. Ayres, of Cornhill, one of 
the passengers, putting his head out of the 
window just at the time, received so violent a 
contusion by striking against the gate-post 
as to cause his instant death.” 

In the year 1789 a correspondent of Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine called attention to the 
danger attending travelling in Roman Catholic 
countries. While passing through a Romish 
State he had observed that the driver who had 
charge of the carriage was very careful of the 
baggage, scarcely allowing his eye to leave it, 
but’on passing the frontier of Protestant ter- 
ritory became correspondingly careless, with 
the remark, “The danger is past.” Still 
there was some danger from robbery a hun- 
dred years ago on the English roads; and 
while guards were supposed to be armed to 
resist an attack, the passengers sometimes 
came to grief. We shall not enlarge on this 
subject, but will give the following incident 
which occurred in Ireland during the lamen- 
table outbreak of 1798 :— 

“On the morning of the 23rd, about one 
o’clock, the rebels had possessed themselves 
of the town of Kildare. In about an hour 
after the mail-coach from Limerick passed on 
its way to Dublin. The only passenger in 
that coach was Lieut. William Gifford, of the 
82nd regiment. The rebels stopped the 
carriage, and demanded of him his name. 
He disdained falsehood or duplicity, and 
though not distinguished by any military 
uniform, announced his name or profession 
without hesitation. Upon hearing that he was 
an officer, he was desired to come out of the 
coach, and it was proposed to him to put him- 
self at their head, take an oath of fidelity to 
their cause, and lead them against the neigh- 
bouring town of Monasterevan. He peremp- 
torily refused. He was told that death was 
the alternative. ‘You may put me to death,’ 
said the heroic young man, ‘but you shall 
not make me become a traitor to my God and 
my King.’ He was instantly murdered, 
pierced by a hundred pikes. The mail- 
coachman and guard enlisted with the rebels. 
In two days after the brave Sir James Duff, 
with the Royal Dublin Regiment, entered the 
town of Kildare. It was in this regiment, in 
which his father has a company, that William 
Gifford had been educated. He was the 
darling of every soldier in the regiment. The 
first object which struck their eyes was the 
mangled body of their beloved friend. Their 
rage knew no bounds ; and 500 rebels, drawn 
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up near the town, were instantly immolated| they would not let him lay till another assize. 
to his memory. Nor did the gallant fellows| The constables, on their arrival at the gaol, 
ever rest themselves, after a march of 80| accosted the keeper with, ‘Sir, do you know 
miles, until they had buried his remains|this man?’ ‘Yes, very well; it’s Kilburn. 
with military honours.” [ have known him many years.’ ‘We sup- 

The most fashionable, and, of course, the | pose he has broke out of your gaol, as he has 
most costly mode of travelling was represented | a chain and padlock with your mark ; is not 
by the post-chaise ; and as everybody knows, | he a prisoner?’ ‘A prisoner! I never heard 
even Dr. Johnson, who was not addicted to|any harm of him in my life.’ ‘Nor,’ says 





‘ taking cheerful views of anything, considered| Kilburn, ‘have these gentlemen, sir ;* they 


this method of hurrying along one of the| have been so good as to bring me home out 
pleasantest exercises of life. In summer, on| of Bedfordshire, and I will not give them any 
a good road, with a careful driver, a journey | further trouble. I have got the key of the 
was no doubt pleasant enough ; but at the | padlock, and I'll not trouble them to un- 
best there were drawbacks, and sometimes | lock it. I thank them for their good usage.’ 
positive dangers which cause a shudder as we|} The distance he thus travelled was about 170 
read of them. Thus, under the date of| miles.” 
April the 2oth, 1796, we read that “A post- During the eighteenth century, considerable 
chaise, with three ladies therein, being over-| | attention was given to the mails, and a number 
turned, and thrown down a bank twenty-two/| of improvements were, from time to time, 
feet nearly perpendicular; the ladies were| introduced. A weekly post into all parts of 
terribly cut, and the chaise dashed to pieces. | the country was first instituted in 1644, and 
This accident, which happened between| just before the death of the great Cromwell, 
Wisbech and Ely, was in consequence of}a General Post Office was erected. The 
three drivers racing on the road. The post-| mode of transit was originally a boy on horse- 
boy belonging to the chaise in which the) back, and subsequently, as the bags became . 
ladies were, seeing the carriage must go down, | heavier, light carts were introduced. These 
very carefully dismounted and saved him-| were frequently robbed ; so that in 1731 we 
self.” | find the Postmaster issuing minute directions 
One of the most remarkable rides ever| concerning the postage and endorsement of 
undertaken in a_ post-chaise came off} bank-notes and valuable documents. In 
in the history of John Kilburn, a sporting| 1784, the experiment began to be tried of 
man, who died in 1797. According to| | employing coaches to carry the mails, and as 
the contemporary account, “he had und er-|a real improvement this advance appears to 
gone various vicissitudes in life ; had been} have afforded the public real satisfaction. 
a horse dealer of some eminence, and| ‘The scheme seems so exceedingly good,” 
in that line travelled into France and| | says a contemporary writer, “that there is very 
other foreign parts. Returning to England | little doubt but that it will be generally estab- 
poor, he entered into several militias, ” and | lished to every city and large town in the 
was at One time a serjeant in the Hunting-| kingdom, as at allotted offices on these great 
donshire ; but his predilection for horses and | roads, post-boys on horseback will be always 
the turf occasioned him to quit that situation. | ready to take and convey the different bags 
At a town in Bedfordshire, some years ago,| from London, &c., to the proper offices near 
he was, according to the turf phrase, quite | each great road, and be thence again in time 
broke down. It’ was in harvest time, the | to return them by the same conveyance on its 
week before Richmond races, near which} way to London; &c.” The time soon came 
place he was born, and to reach there in time | round when passengers by the mail coaches — 
he hit on the following expedient: he applied| which were limited to four persons inside— 
to a blacksmith of his acquaintance to stamp | came to think that they were living in a flying 
on a padlock the words, ‘ Richmond Gaol,’|age. In general, we do not find that the 
which, with a chain, was fixed to one of his| Post-office had occasion to complain of its 
legs, and he composedly went into a cornfield | servants, although in 1786, a very bad case of 
to sleep. As he expected, he was soon ap-| the worst species of crime occurred among the 


















prehended, and taken before a magistrate, |post-boys of Dublin. The lad swore that 





who, after some deliberation, ordered two 
constables to guard him in a carriage to Rich-| 
mond, no time having to be lost, Kilburn 
saying he had not been tried, and hoping 





certain persons had robbed him three times ; 
but “some suspicion arising, search was made 
in the stable, where the villain usually put up 
at Drogheda, and behind the manger was 
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found one of his expresses, with bills and 
notes to a considerable amount ; another he 
had thrown over the bridge at Turvey ; and a 
third he had hidinaditch.’’ What made the 
case worse was that gain does not appear to 
have been the lad’s object ; he was moved by 
revenge against several innocent persons 
whom he desired to destroy. 

A few words only concerning the great, 
lumbéring, broad-wheeled waggons, which 
formerly made a somewhat picturesque ap- 
pearance on the main roads of the country, 
will suffice. Even in the days we are speaking 
of there were three ways of travelling, in ad- 
dition to the post-chaises, and each differed 
in cost from the other two ; they really con- 
stituted first, second, and third class. The 
fastest and most costly transit was that of the 
mail coach ; next came the heavier stage-coach, 
and then came the leisurely heavy waggon 
which was not thought to have done amiss if 
the journey from Exeter or York to London 
was accomplished in a week. The charge was 
a penny a mile, unless a family booked places, 
when the rule was for three persons to count 


- as two, so that these old eighteenth century 


wains may have had something to do in fixing 
the present rates of parliamentary trains. The 
speed attained does not seem to have exceeded 
two miles an hour; but then the vehicle, 
with its immense broad wheels, was con- 
structed to carry a dozen tons or more, while 
the team consisted of six‘een strong horses. 
Some of the waggons halted each night at 
some roadside inn, the supper and the lodg- 
ing both having been of the most primitive 
and inexpensive kind. Waggon travellers at 
least enjoyed the advantage of seeing the 
country to advantage, for when weary of 
sitting they could walk behind, or go on 
before at a quicker pace, and then rest until 
overtaken. 

Two or three adventures in connection 
with these now superseded vehicles may be 
quoted, the first relating to Sunday, April the 
2oth, 1787, when the Gloucester waggon was 
overturned between Uxbridge and Gerrard’s 
Cross : “The waggoner called upon a labour- 
ing man, in a cottage near the road, and left 
him in charge of the waggon till he could get 
further assistance, but on his return he found 
the waggon on fire. On questioning the 
man as to the cause, and threatening to take 
him into custody, he suddenly slipped aside 
and cut his throat.” 

When huge waggons were constructed to 
carry twelve tons of goods, attention needed 
to be given to the strength of the bridges on 





the common highways, but unfortunately a 
catastrophe like the following would occa- 
sionally happen :—“ In the evening (Saturday, 
January 5th, 1788), as the St. Ives waggon 
was passing over Ware Bridge, just as the 
horses were over, some of the planks gave 
way, and let in the waggon. Fortunately, 
the pole pin breaking at the instant, disen- 
gaged the horses, and the waggon with 


contents was received into an empty barge - 


under the bridge, and all recovered, except 
the hind wheels, which flew off, and sunk 
into the river, whence they were not got out 
till some time after.” Notwithstanding that 
the bridge ‘in question was not more than 
twenty-five years old at the time of this 
occurrence, it gave way as described, 
leading us to infer that sufficient care was 
not always taken by bridge-builders to have 
their handiwork perfect, when a weak point 
in a great road was likely to occasion such 
frightful accidents. 

In another instance, on September 16th, 
1797, a driver was mysteriously killed, and 
although they went on along a dangerous 
part of the road unattended, the team with 
a ponderous load were providentially pre- 
served, ¢eg.: ‘This morning, about half- 
past three, as Cook’s stage coach, in travel- 
ling from London to Salisbury, approached 
within half-a-mile of Overton, the coachman, 
by the light of his lamps, perceived the body 
of a man lying in the road, and on alighting, 
discovered him to be the driver of Russel’s 
waggon, under the wheels of which he had 
by some means fallen, as one side of his 
head was crushed to pieces, and presented a 
most shocking spectacle. With the assist- 
ance of the passengers, the coachman 
removed the body to the road side, till he 
could send a proper person to take care of 
it; and, when the coach arrived at Overton, 
he found the waggon at the inn-door, having 
gone without further accident down the steep 
hill at the entrance of that town, though 
the wheels were unlocked, and the horses 
without a driver. A boy was asleep in the 
waggon the whole time, and knew nothing 
of the accident.” 

A providence of another kind occurred 
near Colchester on May the 15th, 1793 :— 
“ Asa farmer’s waggon and team were travel- 
ling on the high-road between Colchester and 
Dedham, the fore-horse suddenly stopped 
on the sight of a small parcel of straw, which 
lay in the rut near Birchwoods ; on which the 
waggoner made use of his whip, and to his 


| great surprise the horse would not move. 
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After whipping him a few strokes, to no pur- 
pose, he heard the cries of a child, the sound 
of which appeared to come from where the 
straw lay, and, on his turning it away with 
the end of his whip, to his great astonishment 
he saw a lovely babe lying in the rut, when 
he took it up, and, we are happy to hear, has 
taken proper care of it.” 

During the opening days of 1789, the hap- 
pily rare spectacle of thirteen men drawing 
along a waggon of coals from Loughborough to 
London might have been witnessed. ‘They 
were intended as a present to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. ‘As soon as 
they were emptied into the cellar, Mr. Weltjie, 


clerk of the cellars, gave them four guineas, 
and as soon as the prince was informed of it 
his Highness sent them twenty guineas, and 
ordered them a pot of beer each man. They 
performed their journey, which is 111 miles, 
in eleven days, and drew it all the way with- 
out any relief.” 

These extracts will suffice to illustrate life 
upon the roads of England a century ago. 
Mails, stage-coaches, heavy waggons have 
vanished from the scene, never to return ; 
but there is pleasure in recalling their antique 
forms as appendages of civilization in that 
quieter age in which our ancestors lived and 


died. 
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A BRETON 


HO stands with voéa in his hand 
Before the Frankish king ? 
Hyvernion, the British bard, 
Full sweetly doth he sing. 
And he hath sought a Gaulish maid 
In fair Armorica, 
‘Taught by an angel in a dream, 
That he should marry her. 


“In Leon by the fountain’s side 
To-morrow ye shall meet, 

Her name is Riva.” So it happed, 
And she in chantings sweet 

Did say, “ Upon the waterside 
A little flower I seem, 

But I am called the Queen of Song, 
The spirit of the stream.” 

And they were wed, and Riva bore 
A fair and sightless child, 

They named him Hervé, Bitterness— 
But still his mother smiled. 

And tuneful hymns she made for him, 
That as the years went by, 

He learned from her beloved lips, 
And sang for charity. 


Till with the peaceful men of God, 
In still monastic shade, 

When she had past away, the saint 
His blest communion made. 

For oft he said, “*’Tis better far 
To teach the children small, 

Than garner up a store of gold 
To dower them withal. 





CHRISTINE. 


LEGEND. 


“Come near, ye little children, 
And heed me while I sing ; 

A new song I have made for you 
If loving ears ye bring. 

**When in your beds ye waken, 
Offer the Lord above 

Your hearts ; make Jesu’s sign, and say, 
In faith, in hope, in love; 

““* My God, I give myself to Thee ! 
Keep me within the fold, 

Thy faithful sheep, or let me die 
Ere love be waxen cold !’ 

“Think when ye see the raven fly: 
‘So sin is black as night :’ 

The dove’s wing: ‘So my angel’s face 
In Heaven is sweet and white.’” 

And when throughout Armorica 
(The Word of God made known 

By preaching of the British bard) 
Our Father Christ they own, 

Then they, Hyvernion’s countrymen— 
The bard of Briton’s isle— 

Would draw forth Hervé from his cell 
By many a loving wile. 

The Mission Prelates in their court 
Have offered him a seat ; 

They call him to the Priesthood, but 
He loves his lone retreat. 

The simple brother’s blest abode, 
Deep hidden in the wood, 

He knows, he loves their little church 
That seemeth him so good. 
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Himself, its sightless architect, 
The trustful charge hath given 

To young Christine, his cousin-child, 
To guard the gate of Heaven. 

In name a Christian, and the truth 
First taught at Riva’s knee, 

And now the Saint’s disciple, and 
God’s willing votary. 

“A fair white dove among the crows,” 
The Bretons call the maid, 

As, pure and free, she flutters in 
And out the cloister-shade. 

* * * * 

And Hervé prayed within the church : 
In sudden ecstasy 

His eyes were opened to behold 
The land he longed to see. 

And straightway he began to sing, 
One last, sweet song of earth— 

And still the Breton peasant loves 
That strain of holy mirth :-— 


“T see Heaven opened ! 
I see the white Throne! 
I would fly to thee—win thee, 
O Heaven, my own ! 
“IT see there my father, 
And mother so dear ! 
In glory and beauty 
I see them appear. 
** My brothers of Britain, 
I see them at last ! 


The following is the passage on which the 
preceding poem is founded. It will be found 
in Montalembert’s ‘‘ Monks of the West,” 
vol. ii. p. 266, of the authorized translation, 
published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. 

“Such was also Hervé, whose name 
ought to take place among the sweetest 
recollections of Christian poetry. He was 
the son of the bard Hyvernion, who had 
appeared among the numerous minstrels 
whom the Merovingian kings loved to collect 
round their table.* This island bard had 
charmed King Childebert: ‘he was,’ says 
the old Breton legend, ‘so perfect a musi- 
cian and composer of ballads and songs.’ 
He had come to Armorica to marry a young 
orphan of Leon, whom an angel had shown 
him in a dream, saying to him, ‘ You shall 


* The Italian Fortunatus has preserved to us the 
remembrance of these concerts, where, with lyre in 
hand, he took his part, whiist ‘‘ the Barbarian,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ played on the harp, the Greek on the instrument 
of Homer, and the Breton on the Celtic rote.”—Za 
Ville Marque, Légende Celtique, p. 232. 
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And choirs of angels 
Float tenderly past, 


“ And hover around them, 
As bees on the wing 

Hum over the blossoms 
That perfume the spring.” 

And three days past the vision, 
To sweet Christine he said : 

“‘Strew ashes for my couch to-day, 
A stone to bear my head. 


“That so the black-robed angel 
Who comes my soul to seek, 

May find my body in the dust, 
Weak ashes for the weak.” 

And she, while she obeyed him : 
“ My uncle,” if to you 

My love is dear—if you have given 
Your child affection true; 

“ Ask God that I may follow 
My master home to-day ; 

Swift follow as the current bears 
The little boat away !” 
That night the saint expired. His soul 

In prayerful blessings sped ; 
And little Christine at his feet 
Laid down her gentle head. 

She lifted it no more on earth, 
But near their Father’s throne, 
Blind Hervé sees the faithful child 

Whom Death has made his own. 


B. W. 


meet her to-morrow, upon your way, near 
the fountain ; her name is Rivanonn.’ He 
met her accordingly; she was of the same 
profession as himself, and sang, ‘ Although I 
am but a poor flower on the waterside, it is 
I who am called the Little Queen of the 
Fountain.’ He married her, and of this 
marriage was born a blind child, whom his 
parents named Hervé (that is, dztter), and 
who, from the age of seven, went about the 
country seeking alms and singing the hymns 
composed by his mother. The blind orphan 
was afterwards initiated by his uncle into 
cenobitical life, and was placed at the head 
of the school adjoining his monastery, where 
he could put in practice the aphorism which 
Breton tradition ascribes to him, ‘ /¢ zs better 
to instruct a little child than to gather wealth 
for him ,’* and where he taught his pupils 
songs, of which the modern Breton still re- 


* The following is another of his aphorisms: ‘‘ He 
who does not answer to the rudder must answer to 
the rocks,”’ 
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tains some trace in the following childish 
version :— 

“«¢ Approach, my little children ; come and 
hear a new song which I have composed 
expressly for you ; take pains to remember it 
entirely. 

“*When you awake in your bed, offer your 
heart to the good God, make the sign of the 
cross, and say with faith, hope, and love :— 

“Say: my God, I give Thee my heart, 
my body, and my soul; make me to be a 
good man, or else to die before my time. 

““¢ When you see a raven fly, think that the 
devil is as black and as wicked ; when you 
see a little white dove fly, think that your 
angel is as sweet and as white.’ 

“After the conversion of the country, the 
missionary bishops, compatriots of the father 
of Hervé, would have drawn him from his 
retreat to confer the priesthood upon him, 
and to give him a seat in their synods. But 
he always preferred his little monastery 
hidden in the woods. Although blind, he had 
himself been the architect of his little church, 
the care of which he intrusted to a very young 
girl, his niece or cousin, educated by his 
mother, and named Christina (‘a Christian in 
name as in fact’), whom the Breton legend, 





placing her amid the disciples of the saint, 
compares to a little white dove among the 
crows. Three days before his death, when 
secluded in the church which he had built, 
he was thrown into an ecstacy. The eyes of 
the poor blind man opened to contemplate 
the heaven over his head, and he began to 
sing a last song, which is still repeated in his 
country : : 

“*T see Heaven opened: Heaven, my 
country, I would fly to it. I see there 
my father and mother in glory and beauty. 
I see my brethren, the men of my own 
country. Choirs of angels, supported by 
wings, float round their heads like so many 
bees in a flowery field.’ 

“The third day after this vision he told 
Christina to make his bed, not as usually, 
but with a stone for the pillow and ashes for 
the couch. ‘When the black angel shall 
come to seek me, lét him find me lying upon 
ashes.’ Christina, while she obeyed, said to 
him, ‘My uncle, if you love me, ask God 
that I may follow you without delay, as the 
boat follows the current.’ Her prayer was 
granted. At the moment when Hervé ex- 


| pired, the little Christina, ‘throwing herself 
| at his feet, died there also.’” 
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= HE subject of the Second Advent 
| is, to many minds, beset with 
difficulties. And these are not 
easy of solution, partly, perhaps, 
because they are not willingly 
faced. But since it is certain that no enemy 
upon whom we turn our backs will ever be 
subdued, we intend to give these perplexities 
expression, in the confidence that before the 
light which God's Word throws upon the 
matter, the shadows of difficulty will flee 
away. For while intellectual and specula- 
tive perplexities will exist for us as long as 
God is in heaven and we upon earth, for 
practical difficulties there is always a solution. 

The first of these that suggests itself is the 
following :—If there is one point which is 
more insisted upon in the New Testament 
than any other, it is our ignorance of the 
time when our Lord’s return may be looked 
for. “Not that it is uncertain” when He 


THE 





will appear, “but that we are uncertain,” 
and are intended to be so. 


This ignorance, 


AUTHOR OF 


“WHat 1s LIFE?” 


we are told, extends to all created beings. 
Our attitude, therefore, is to be one of con- 
stant expectation—of continual watching. 
It has been remarked that, in the New 
Testament, the Second Advent takes the 
place which is usually occupied by death. 
It supplants and supersedes death. We look 
upon death as the natural termination of an 
earthly career. Theoretically we are aware 
that it may come upon us at any moment, 
although practically, perhaps almost neces- 
sarily, this possibility is lost sight of. Never- 
theless, a wise man will live in readiness, so 
that death, should it overtake him unex- 
pectedly, will not find him unprepared. 

Now it was precisely in this light that the 
early Christians were taught to regard the 
Second Advent. Christ might come at any 
moment ; nay, He inevitably wou/d come in 
a day when they looked not for Him; and 
the warning, “Be ye therefore ready,” is 
reiterated in one form or another throughout 
the New Testament. And if this was to be 
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the attitude of the apostles and their dis- 
ciples, how much more should it be ours, 
who are well-nigh 2,000 years nearer to the 
event than were they ! 

Yet, it may be urged, definite as these 
statements and warnings are, there are pro- 
phecies quite as definite which appear to 
conflict with them, notably those which pre- 
dict the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land. It is clear that if these prophecies are 
to have a literal fulfilment at all—and this we 
can hardly doubt—they must of necessity 
find that fulfilment before the day of final judg- 
ment, when the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up. Moreover, their 
restoration is to be fraught with marvellous 
blessings to the Gentile world ; another cir- 
cumstance which points to the fact that it 
must needs take place before the end of all 
things. But if these events are to precede 
the coming of Christ, how can we live in 
daily expectation of that coming? How is 
it possible to expect one event which must 
inevitably be preceded by others of which as 
yet we see no sign? 

This is, we believe, a very common diffi- 
culty ; but there is a second, which is perhaps 
more keenly felt, although we shrink from 
giving it expression. Itis this: Not only are 
we to expect, to watch for the coming of our 
Lord, but we are to hope for it, we are to Jove 
His appearing, we are to look for that d/essed 
hope. Christ is the bridegroom, who is 
always welcomed with rejoicing, and the 
feast of ingathering and the joy of harvest 
point to the same thing. Yet, with many 
there is a scarcely defined and secret feeling 
which may be expressed in some such words 
as these—“ True it is that that day will bring 
joy and deliverance to some ; but to others, 
‘indignation and wrath, tribulation, and 
anguish,’ ‘everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord.’” And the prayer of 
these, if they ventured to put it into words, 
would be something like this—“O, Lord, 
delay Thy coming until all whom I love 
belong to Thee ; set up Thy Kingdom in our 
hearts, before Thou dost come to set it up 
upon earth.” 

Now it is with these two difficulties that 
we propose to deal in the following pages. 

It has been truly said that “ Questions as to 
the How are best answered by a more ex- 
tended knowledge of the, Wha#,” and to no 
subject is the remark more applicable than to 
the one at present under consideration. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves that 


for the words of God was not peculiar to the 
Pharisees ; it is what all men (ourselves 
among the rest) are only too apt to do. 

The question to which we seek an answer 
is this—What does the Bible say upon this 
matter? To ask this question in good faith, it 
is necessary to examine every passage that 
bears upon the subject. And such an ex- 
amination leads to a conclusion which to 
many of us is unexpected, almost startling. 
It is this: That we are to look for not only 
a second but a third appearance of Christ ; 
in other words, that the Second Advent and 
the day of judgment are two distinct events ; 
that, at His second coming, Christ will take 
His own people to Himself ; that, at His third 
and final appearing, He will judge the world, 
and that these two great days will be sepa- 
rated by the period of one thousand years, 
commonly called the Millennium. 

The most explicit statements upon this 
matter are found in Rev. xx. To that 
chapter we will turn ; after which we propose 
to examine other portions of Scripture, in 
the light which that passage casts upon the 
subject. 

In Rev. xx. we read of a period of one 
thousand years, during which Satan is to be 
bound. At the beginning of this period there 
is to be a resurrection, but of the just only ; 
of those who have not worshipped the beast 
nor his image, nor received his mark upon 
their foreheads, nor in their hands. ‘These 
are to live and to reign with Christ a thousand 
years, for He will make them kings and 
priests unto God and His Father (Rev. i. 6), 
and they wili reign on the earth (Rev. v. ro). 
“This is the first resurrection ” (Rev. xx. 5). 
“But the rest of the dead,” ze. the w#just, 
those who Aave worshipped the beast, “ lived 
not until the thousand years were finished.” 
Then there is to be a second resurrection, 
and at the same time Satan is to be loosed 
for a season, and the great contest is to take 
place between the powers of light and dark- 
ness, which is mentioned in verses 8 and 9, 
and the result of which is described in chapter 
XIX. 17-20. 

Then comes the final judgment (chap. 
XX. I11—15), when all the dead, small and 
great, stand before God, and are judged ac- 
cording to their works: “And whosoever 
was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire,” which is the 
second death. But ‘blessed and holy” are 
they who have “ part in the first resurrection ; 
on such the second death hath no power ;” 
they live and reign with Christ throughout the 
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thousand years, and when He cometh to 
judge the earth, they come with Him, as 
we learn from Zechariah xiv. 5: “The Lord 
my God shall come, and all the saints with 
Thee.” 

Now, taking this very remarkable and 
explicit prophecy as it stands, we conclude 
that all allusions in Scripture to the future 
coming of Christ, refer to one or other of 
these great days ; either to the first or to the 
second resurrection. With the light which 
this chapter throws upon the subject, we can 
no longer believe that the passages which 
speak of the Second Advent, and those 
which refer to the day of judgment, point 
to the same event; although the two are 
occasionally mentioned together, as in Acts 
XXIV. 15. 

Let us now refer to a few of those passages 
in the Epistles and Gospels, which relate, as 
we believe, to the first resurrection. To 
those which treat of the last judgment we 
need not allude ; they are evident to all. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, we read,—‘ The 
Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” ‘These verses speak ex- 
clusively of the people of God ; of the dead 
in Christ, and of those of His people who 
are living at the time of His coming. This 
is evidently what is described as taking 
place at the beginning of the thousand 
years. 

So also in 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52: “We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we (i.e. we which are alive and remain) shall 
be changed.” 

Again, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31: “He shall 
send His angels tu gather together His e/ect,” 
His sainds, “those that have made a covenant 
with Him by sacrifice ” (Psa. 1. 5). 

So also Luke xvii. 34, &c.: ‘One shall 
be taken and the other left.” ‘Take the 
words as they stand and they refer not to a 
time when some shall be acquitted while 
others are condemned, but to that earlier 
day, when “they that are Christ’s, at His 
c ming,” shall be caught up to meet Him in 
the air, while the rest of mankind, both Jew 
and Gentile, are “left” behind. Both Jew 





and Gentile, we say; for, from Rev. i. 7, 
taken in connection with Zech. xii. 10, 
it appears that this event, so marvellous that 
imagination can hardly picture it, is to bring 
about the conversion of the Jews. This 
seems to be the time anticipated by St. Paul, 
when the Jewish nation shall turn to the 
Lord, and when the vail shall be taken away 
from their hearts (2 Cor. iii. 14—16). 
“ Because of unbelief they were, broken off,” 
but “they, if they abide not still in unbelief, 
shall be grafted in again ” (Rom. xi. 20—23). 

Then, when they have turned to the Lord, 
and God has put His Holy Spirit within 
them—then, but not before, will they be re- 
stored to their own land. For, “thus saith 
the Lord: Behold, I will take the children 
of Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on every 
side, and bring them into their own land ” 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 21). The prophet proceeds 
to give a description of their life there ; they 
are to be one nation, not two as heretofore ; 
they are to be ruled by one King, for ever ; 
they are to live in peace, keeping the law 
and magnifying it in the sight of the 
heathen. And here we turn once more to 
Rom. xi., verses 12 and 15: “If the fall of 
them (i.e. of the Jews) be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more their ful- 
ness!” “If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the 
dead ?” 

Their restoration is to be “‘life from the 
dead” to the world, to the Gentiles. And 
what does this mean? Is it too much to 
‘suppose that they are to be restored to the 
| place which, in the early days of the world’s 
|history, was assigned to them among the 
| nations ; that to them in a special manner 
ithe oracles of God will once more be com- 
mitted ; that they will be, in fact, a nation of 
missionaries to the Gentile world ? 

And with what result? “In the last days 
it shall come to pass, that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be established on 
the top of the mountains, and it shall be 
exalted above the hills, and people shall flow 
unto it. And many nations shall come and 
say, Come and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, and to the House of the 
God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths ; for the 
law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem” (Micah iv. 1, 2). 








And let us remember that, if all that we 
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have said be true, this is to take place during 
the thousand years, when Christ is reigning, 
when Satan is bound, when the god of this 
world can no longer blind the eyes of them 
which believe not, or keep the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ from shining in 
their hearts. 

And now, what has become of the per- 
plexities which beset us at the outset of our 
inquiry? Have they not disappeared? Can 
we not now watch for Him whose coming 


may be “at even or at midnight, or at the | 
cock-crowing, or in the morning?” And | 
can we not “love His appearing” before © 
whom the shadows will flee away, at whose 
coming the “deceiver of the nations” will 
fall? His presence is not the signal for con- 
demnation ; rather will it remove the obstacles 
which now hinder the salvation of mankind. 
“,He which testifieth these things, saith, 
Surely I come quickly.” “Amen. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” 
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IN THE ‘GLOAMING. 


N the beach below the water faintly 
plashes, 


On the cliffs above the sunset fades | 


away ; 


All along the harbour bar the white foam | 


flashes, 
In a line of silver light across the bay. 
Homeward turn the patient cattle from the 
meadows, 
Homeward flies the weary songster to her 
nest ; 
Over Nature, with the hush of twilight 
shadows, 
Comes a sense of perfect peacefulness and 
rest. 


And I gaze amid the stillness o’er the ocean, 


“Hush, be patient! Hope goes hand in 
hand with Sorrow,” 

So they whisper as they slowly rise and 
fall, 

“Though the day be long and dark, some 

brighter morrow, 

In the future shall make recompense for 
all.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For as yet in life we dimly see the meaning 
Of the trials that are sent us day by day ; 
Few the fruitful ears we gather in our gleaning, 

From the harvest Time has reaped and 
stored away. 
Yet we humbly trust, that somewhere in the 





By the gathering darkness slowly overcast, 


Heart and memory, freed awhile from day’s | 
commotion, 

Sadly turn their backward glances to the | 
past, | 


; , . | 
Hearing voices that are silent now for ever, 


Seeing faces that were loved so well be- 
fore ; 
If it came within the compass of endeavour, 
Could I wish or dare to bring them back 
once more ? 





And the breezes o’er the waters come like 
dirges, 
Solemn murmurs, mingling fitfully and 
low ; 
With the melancholy music of the surges, 
As they sweep in measured motion to and 
fro. 





distance, 
When the journey and the toil alike are 
done, 
Trusting not in our own strength but 


Heaven’s assistance, 
Each may homeward bring his sheaf at set 
of sun. 


So we cry amid the twilight to our Father, 
Though He pain us, yet He will not do us 
wrong ; 
Praying not for perfect happiness, but rather 
For the patience that can suffer and be 
strong. 
Though the gathering shadows deepen round 
and darken, 
Yet the lights of Heaven glitter out above, 
And like angel voices sent to all who hearken, 
Faith and Hope make solemn answer, 
“God is Love.” STANSBY. 
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A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 





(A Strona-{Vinpep Womay. 


FROM THE 


CHAPTER I,—A CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


HE Duchess of Ayen was seated 
amongst her five daughters. The 
eldest was twelve years old, the 
youngest scarcely five, and she 





her sisters 
reading. 
all the children began to chatter about what 
they had heard. The eldest, however, who 


was Mdlle. de Noailles, par excellence, asked | 
. . | 
several questions and sought advice upon 


various points. Madame d’Ayen explained 
and commented, with inexhaustible patience, 
grave speech, and with a firmness and clear- 
ness which recalled to mind her grandfather, 
the Chancellor d’Aguesseau. 
questions of Mdlle. de Noailles were added 
the more frivolous demands of her younger 
sister, who gave reins to her imagination, 


and at last Madame d’Ayen became some- | 


what impatient with the child. 
*“T do not know how it is,” she said, 
“whether I am too indulgent with you, 


but you are certainly less docile and submis- | 
| and when he rode away, a feeling of relief 


sive than other children of your age.” 


She glanced round as she spoke. Madlle. 


de Noailles cast down her beautiful dark | 


eyes, seeking answer from her conscience. 
The youngest children began to cry, and 


Mdlle. d’Ayen rose quickly, approached her | 


mother, and kissed her hand. 
“‘ Perhaps it is so, dearest mother, because 


you allow us to make remarks and to ask | 


questions, and we, particularly a foolish girl 
like myself, may be less submissive on that 
account ; but you shall see that at fifteen we 
will be as submissive as the rest.” 

The duchess appeared satisfied. 

“T hope that at that age you will have 
learnt how to obey in all things.” 

Mdlle. d’Ayen did not answer, for her 
governess had already remarked that she was 
not so humble-minded as her sisters. 

Life passed quietly enough in that great 
house in the Rue St. Honoré. The gardens 


extended to the Tuileries, where the children | 


often played. They scarcely went out other- 


wise except to church, which the duchess | 


attended regularly. Every morning her 
people brought her news of her poor, and if 





was playing upon the carpet while | 
were listening to their mother | 
She soon closed the book and then | 


To the serious | 
| birthday of the old Marshal de Noailles, who 


FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GUIZOT), BY HENRY FRITH. 


the case was grave she would slip out by the 
back way to attend to those who needed her. 
Sometimes her daughters were obliged to 
wait a long time for their reading lesson, and 
the governess would then secretly divulge 
the cause of their mother’s absence. 

**When we are grown up we shall also go 
and visit the sick and poor,” Mdlle. de 
Maintenon would say. She was the third 
daughter and still very young, but neverthe- 
less much interested in the poor and suffer- 
ing. 

The two elder sisters said nothing, for 
occasionally, as a treat, their mother had 
taken them with her on her errands of mercy. 

It was a féte day in the house. All the 
children were to have accompanied the 
duchess to St. Germain to celebrate the 


seldom left his country house. The Duke 
d’Ayen was very seldom at the marshal’s 
house ; he was with the army, and lived at 
Versailles, for the austerity of his wife did 


| not suit him, and his jokes and badinage 


were not appreciated by the children. He 
seldom came except to see his infant son, 


seemed to pervade the household. 

On this particular morning the girls were 
expecting their mother, and when at last she 
arrived they saw she had been weeping. 
She nevertheless gave directions for their 
departure, but taking Mdlle. Aufoy aside, she 
said, with emotion :— 

‘“‘T have just killed my son,” she said, with 
manifest emotion, “and I have a little fear 
for my daughters also. If any of my children 
fall ill I shall be very anxious. I have 
offered them all to God, so that He may 
render them to me in Eternity. I hope, 
nevertheless, that He will leave me my 
daughters, but I believe that He has accepted 
my son, and that I shall not be able to keep 
him.” 

As she spoke she entered the house, but 
the impression that her son would not be 
spared to her was so great that she took him 
up with her in the carriage so as to have him 
with her as long as possible. 

This child, precious as he was, was fated 


| not to be long for this world.; but the future 
is mercifully hidden from us, and so the 
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gaiety of the children and the beauty of the 
country at that season (it was May) soothed 
the duchess’s troubled brow, for at the bottom 
of her heart she felt a full trust and con- 
fidence in the mercy of Heaven. She was, 
therefore, almost cheerful as the carriage 
drew up at St: Germain; the Marshal and 
his’ wife came out to meet them, delighted to 
see them arrive. He had retired from Court 
on the death of his father. Scarcely were the 
greetings over when the Marshal said :— 

“Run upstairs and wash now, my dears, 
and afterwards we will all go fora drive in 
the forest.” 

Mdlle. de Noailles glanced at her mother, 
who appeared weak and suffering. She 
signed to her daughter not to worry herself, 
but Madame la Maréchale caught the glances 
and the gesture, and said— 

“No, our daughter will remain with me. 


You can take the children into the forest if 


you like.” 

The Marshal hesitated. He would have 
made some other arrangements under these 
circumstances-; he could not manage them 
all alone. ' As he was pondering upon this, 
two new arrivals drove up. 

“Madame de Saron,, Madame de Pons, 
Madame de Montmirail, and their daughters,” 
exclaimed his wife, who was looking out of 
the window. ‘It is quite a children’s party.” 

She looked at Mdlle. d’Ayen, who blushed 
—and her grandmamma continued, “ We will 
hire some donkeys this afternoon, it will be 
better fun for you to ride than to drive in the 
forest,” 

Donkeys!_all the young faces lighted up 
with pleasure; only Mdlle, de Marin -the 
governess, and Mdlle. d’Ayen, appeared dis- 
contented ; the duchess turned towards the 
former and sdid,as the detachment ofthe 


new arrivals entered. ‘I put them under4 


your charge, Mdlle. Marin.” 

After such a proof of confidence, the kind- 
hearted governess did not hesitate any longer 
to mount a. frisky animal, instead of one of 
the more modest steeds which had already 
arrived.. The braying of the donkeys was 
heard in the drawing-room, and the Marshal 
left his guests to see the joyous party set out. 
Mdlle.. Marin was at the head of the caval- 
cade; but she was already clutching the 
pommel of the saddle in a manner which 
the Marshal remarked— 

“T’ll venture to say that Mdlle. Marin will 
be off in ten minutes. At this moment the 
donkey knows that he.has got the better of 
her.” 


The cavalcade trotted gaily along under 
the trees, the young people separating into 
two parties, the eldest in advance, laughing 
and talking, the younger ones, more timid, 
kept behind, sometimes coming to blows 
with an ass that obstinately declined to ad- 
vance. A cry from Mdlle. de Maintenon first 
gave warning of the misfortune that had 
befallen Mdlle. ;Marin. There she was, un- 
injured, but quite upset, and endeavouring 
to arrange her disordered attire. All the 
donkeys, excited by this act of insubordina- 
tion of one of their number, had galloped 
away, carrying their little riders with them. 
In vain Mdlle. de Maintenon tried to pull up, 
her donkey would have his own way, and 
there stood Mdlle. Marin by the roadside, 
smoothing out her flounces, and looking at 
the faithless steed—now grazing quietly in 
the open—and at the distant party of riders. 
She was very angry with the donkeys, and 
rather out of temper with the girls too. 

She was making an attempt to proceed, 
when in looking up, she perceived Madlle. 








d’Ayen coming to her assistance at full speed. 
As soon as she had heard the cry of alarm 
from Pauline, she had turned her steed, 
unheeding the warning cry from the girls. 

“Tf you go to her assistance, Adrienne, 
you will have to bear all the brunt of the 
scolding.” 

But Adrienne had only shaken her head, 
and laughingly replied— 

‘“We must not leave her all alone in the 
dusk, nevertheless, so I will go to her assist- 
ance. We will rejoin you presently.” 

But. the, caprice of the donkey had _ in 
some: measure retarded the movements of 
the charitably disposed girl, and when she 
dismounted to go to the,assistance of Madlle. 
Marin,; the latter began to reproach her 
bitterly. | Adrienne listened without re- 
sponding, for she was of so sensitive a nature 
that she could almost persuade herself that 
there was some truth in the charges levelled 
against her.” So she strove, bridle on arm, 
to recover the fiery untamed steed of Mdlle. 
Marin, and she having almost regained her 
good temper watched the girl’s graceful move- 
ments as she advanced towards the offending 
donkey followed by the more tractable one. 
A feeling of remorse took possession of 
Mdlle. de Marin. 

“T have laid all the blame upon her. I 
have found fault with her because of the 











donkey, and the laughter of the yirls, and 
how can I ask for or expect any justice 
from her in future ?” 
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DISMOUNTED. 


“There stood Mdlle. Marin by the roadside, smoothing out her flounces and looking at the 
faithless steed.” 


See page 536. 
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As she thus took herself to task, she pro- | years old, was almost affianced to the Marquis 
ceeded to the assistance of her pupil, but so | de la Fayette, an orphan, heir to an immense 
awkardly that the animal, even half won by| fortune, amiable and of good presence, bu 
the blandishments of Adrienne, took fright | only fifteen. ‘The duchess had married fo 


= anew, and fled away into the forest. Adrienne |love as much as for position, but she rathe 


began to laugh, and lay down amidst the | feared a premature engagement for her daugh 
wild flowers to enjoy her mirth. ter, and tried with all her power to combat 

“We can’t help ourselves now,” she said. | the duke’s wishes. When she fought a battle 
“You had better take my donkey, and I will|she generally won it, and many a time the 
walk.” ‘house had been saddened by a dispute 


But as Mdlle. Marin would not consent to| which had caused the duke to absent himself 
this arrangement, the ladies walked, leading|from the house for many weeks, and this 
the donkey to the chateau. |}absence was naturally remarked upon by the 

‘We had better get out of sight as soon as|girls, the youngest of whom, Mdlle. de 
we can,” remarked the young girl, “or else} Montclarand Mdlle. de Maintenon, expressed 
they will laugh at us finely.” | themselves freely upon the subject. 

During the evening the Marshal did not | These two little girls redoubled their 
fail to quiz Adrienne, but Mdlle. Marin had |attentions and tenderness towards their 
already related evérything to the duchess, who | mother. They did not go into the room at 
smiled; and somehow or other — nobody |the same time as their elder sisters, so they 
knew why—it was Mdlle. d’Ayen who won| did not profit by the sage exhortations which 
all the money at a round game subsequently. | Mdlle. de Noailles received in view of her 

Such gaiety was unusual in the presence of/approaching marriage, and which Madlle. 
the Duchess d’Ayen. Her two eldest daugh-|d’Ayen, who was always with her sister, 


ters in particular were occupied seriously in | eagerly drank in. It was a new world to 














Sek 


religious instruction, with a view to confirma- | her, but Mdlle. de Noailles had been long 


tion, the fervour of Mdlle. de -Noailles being 
particularly remarkable. The duchess ad- 
mired her daughter’s gracefulness, and 


wondered what fate Providence had in store | 


for her, trusting to His mercy to support her 
in any trials that might be in the future, and 
praying for mercy for Adrienne. 


Indeed, Adrienne gave her parents and her | 


governess some anxiety. She was actively 
minded and inquisitive ; she was energetic 
and ardent in character. 
everything for granted, nor did she believe all | 
she heard. She had been confirmed, but her | 
mother did not consider her sufficiently old | 
to partake of the sacred elements. 

The priest did not interfere when the | 
duchess explained to him that she preferred | 
the desire for the sacraments to emanate from | 
the girl herself; in those troublous times | 
he was often obliged to content himself with | 
aless fervent display of faith than he might | 
have desired. So he permitted the mother | 
to guide the daughter’s footsteps, while the | 
former was alarmed because her husband | 
wished to give Adrienne in marriage. | 
e The fact was that the Duke d’Ayen had | 
taken a violent fancy fora young man who} 
had presented himself as a candidate for his | 
daughter’s hand. Mdlle. de Noailles was| 
already engaged, so of course Adrienne was 
the one destined for this youth. Thus it 





fell out that Mdlle. d’Ayen, scarcely twlve| 
VOL, XIV. 





attached to her cousin and did not agitate 
herself, her happiness beamed in her pure 
eyes. 

The duke came back triumphantly because 
‘his wife had consented to receive M. de la 
Fayette as a son-in-law. His wife on her 
part had made inquiries into the young 
/man’s character and tastes, and the disposi- 
|tion of him who aspired to be her son. She 
|at length confided to her husband all she 





She did not take! had learnt concerning M. de la Fayette, and 


said— 

“Tf you will postpone the engagement for 
two years, in order that the education of the 
two young children may be completed, and 
if you will leave me my daughter for the first 
year or two, I will consent to the marriage, 
for,” she added, with noble frankness, “I 
must confess that all my inquiries tend to 
show that the report you gave me of the 
young man is substantially true. But you 
must pardon the anxiety of a mother for her 
child’s happiness.” 

The Duke d’Noailles was delighted, and 
his joy was so great that he hastened home 
at once, and the reconciliation was com- 
plete. This was a red-letter day, and even 
years after when the family had been dis- 
persed by the storms of life, they recalled 
the 21st of September as the happy day upon 
which their father came to see them again. 

Monsieur de la la Fayette came to the 
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Hotel de Noailles, as well as the girl’s 
cousins ; no one had spoken of him to 
Adrienne, everybody was occupied with 
preparations for Mdlle. Noailles’ wedding. 
When she was married, and living at her 
mother-in-law’s house at Versailles, the 
duchess called Adrienne to her room and 
said— 

“Tt is now your turn to occupy my 
thoughts. It is long since you have been 
considered the foremost ; you will have need 
of all your strength, because your father 
wishes you to be married soon.” 

The mother paused, Adrienne trembled 
violently, and gazed at her without venturing 
to say a word. 

“You have seen the Marquis de la 
Fayette,” continued the duchess. “He used 
to be here frequently ; it is he for whom your 
father has destined you, and for more than 
a year now I have looked upon him almost 
as a son.” 

Mdlle. d’Ayen knelt in front of her 
mother, and kissing her hand, murmured, 
“ Oh, thank you, thank you.” 

The duchess asked for no more, but 
clasped her daughter in her arms as they 
uttered a prayer together. The young girl 
was calmer when she rose from her knees, and 
once more embracing her mother, fled to her 
room. She would not consent to see 
Monsieur de la Fayette till the following day. 

She had been married a year before she 
came to her first communion. She then 
appeared in society under her mother’s 
chaperonage, who quitted her retirement to 
escort her to Court. 

Life appeared sweet to Madame de la 
Fayette, she enjoyed her happiness so much 
that she was sometimes afraid. 

“I should become reasonable if I were not 
so very happy,” she said to her sister Madame 
de Noailles. 

A dark cloud was threatening them, how- 
ever. War was heard from afar ; the struggle 
of a great people to maintain its threatened 
liberties was imminent. France was scarcely 
engaged in it as a nation, but some young 
spirits had taken fire. Amongst the gentle- 
men of the Court of Versailles, a certain 
number loudly professed their admiration and 
sympathy with the Americans. They were 
often laughed at. Monsieur de la Fayette 
and the Viscount de Noailles were amongst 
the foremost. Some had already sailed for 
the New World. Louis XVI., in view of his 
political relations with England, formally 
protested against the. departure. Monsieur 


de la Fayette was already deeply engaged in 
the affair, and had more than once said to his 
young wife— 

“You will see I shall not remain, I shall 
finish by going over there to treat the Ameri- 
cans to a coup de main, and the English to a 
coup d epée.” 

Adrienne was nursing her little daughter 
on her knees—a child herself, she warmly 
entered into all the ardent aspirations of her 
husband without understanding them, and 
without knowing what effect they would 
have upon her life. 

“Henrietta and I will go with you to 
America,” she said, “and will fight for Mr. 
Washington also.” 

One morning in April, 1777, while the 
young mother was still in bed, the duchess 
entered her room. It was not usual for her 
to call so early, for she was generally at 
church at that hour. Her daughter welcomed 
her with a smile, but perceiving something 
in her face that alarmed her, she exclaimed, 
as she sat up in bed— 

“ What is the matter? Where is Gilbert?” 

She leaped out of bed, and stood before 
her mother, who caught her in her arms. 

“ Gilbert is quite well,’ replied the duchess. 
‘** He is in God’s hands; he has merely put 
in practice those ideas he has talked about so 
long—he is gone to America.” 

The young wife fell fainting upon a couch. 
“Without saying ‘Good-bye’ to me,” she 
murmured. “This, then, is the reason he 
embraced me twice last night, and why he 
came back to kiss Henrietta.” 

The child now began to cry, and as her 
grandmother approached the bed to quiet her, 
Madame de la Fayette quickly seized the babe 
and pressing it to her heart, stifled its tears 
with kisses. The duchess did not interfere, 
and in a moment or two Madame de la 
Fayette said— 

“ How has he gone? Can you tell me any- 
thing about him? Who has he with him?” 
Then fixing her eyes upon her mother she 
continued : 

“The King is angry with him, for he had 
forbidden him to go. Why? What he has 
done is good and noble. He incurs dangers 
for the sake of others, to defend those who 
are suffering and oppressed. It is what you 
have always taught us todo. You are not 


angry with him, mother? You do not love 
him the less?” 

She wept as she spoke, and now her 
mother succeeded in getting her back to bed 
again, embracing and encouraging her the 
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while. At the bottom of her heart the 


4 duchess, notwithstanding the ideas she had 


always entertained, notwithstanding the in- 
dignation expressed by her husband and 
friends against the Quixotic conduct of 


Monsieur de la Fayette, the mother to a cer- | 


tain extent partook of her daughter’s admira- 
tion for the chivalrous ardour of this young 
man, although she thought that a certain 


amount of vanity was mingled with his com- | 


passion for the Americans. 
Adrienne was now never happy except 
with her mother and her married sister. On 


two occasions already she had risen and left | 


a party where they were ridiculing the young 
volunteers for America. 

“Tt is as much as I can doto hold my 
tongue,” she said, “and I only contain my- 
self out of respect for my father—I owe it to 
myself and to M. de la Fayette to leave any 
society in which his conduct is attacked.” 


Madame d’Ayen did not reproach her. | 
All her resources were employed to obtain | 


news of the absent one. 

Alas! the news of M. de la Fayette was 
often unfortunate, like that of the cause he 
served. He had been received with marked 
favour in America, and had even impressed 
the proud and cold heart of the great chief 
of the movement. 

General Washington, usually disdainful of 
the volunteers from Europe, had conceived 
quite a parental affection for him, but he had 
been wounded at the battle of the Brandywine, 
and had more than once seen the colours of 
the Union recoil before the English ensign. 
The Duchess d’Ayen had been informed of 
his death, and, running to her daughter, she 
said— 


Madame de la Fayette hesitated. She did 
not wish to leave Paris, where she expected 

| to have news of her husband. 

“Come, my daughter,” persisted Madame 

| d’Ayen, ‘‘it will do you good.” 

The young wife obeyed, as she had been 
| accustomed to do. At Fresnes she was as- 
'tonished to meet her sister, Madame de 
| Noailles. 

“T have come to take you with me to 
| Rheims,” she said, laughing, to her sister. 

“ But Madame Auguste de la Marck does 

| not expect us,” said Adrienne. 

“She expects me, and that is sufficient ; 
| and you must be my better-half,” said Ma- 
dame de Noailles,” asshe embraced her sister. 

“T am Gilbert’s better-half,” replied Ma- 

| dame de la Fayette, laughing and crying at 
| the same time, troubled as she was by a 
| vague sentiment of a great calamity, yet 
| letting herself be guided through the darkness 
of uncertainty by the tenderness of her mother 
and sister, which had never yet failed her. 

By the time they returned to Paris, news 
| had come from Monsieur de la Fayette. 
| France was now engaged in the quarrel on 
| behalf of America, whose independence she 
| had recognised. The duchess confessed to 
| her daughter the anxiety to which she had 
| been subjected. At the recital the young 

wife’s courage failed her all at once, and she 
| fainted. 

Her mother gazed at her, still pale and 
trembling, and prayed that God would give 
her strength to support the courage which he 
had implanted in her heart. She hetself 
made every effort to fortify for eternity the 
wavering and passionate spirit of her beloved 

All her maternal penetration, 


| daughter. 


“Adrienne, my father demands my instant | however, could not reveal to her to what 
attendance at Fresnes. He is ill, and wishes trials a daughter’s strength would be subjected 


to see me. Will you accompany me?” 


| here below. 


—_-———-_— =<$# OX 


‘A Lesson 


EMEMBER though box in the plural 
makes boxes, 

The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

And, remember, though fleece in the plural 
is fleeces, 

That the plural of goose isn’t gooses, nor geeses. 

And, remember, though house in the plural 

is houses, 


From the “Art of Speech,’ by L. T. TownsEnp, D.D. 


IN ‘GRAMMAR. 


The plural of mouse should be mice, and 
not mouses, 

Mouse, it is true, in the plural is mice, 

But the plural of house should be, houses, 
not hice. 

And foot, it is true, in the plural is feet, 

But the plural of root should be roots and 
not reet. 
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A Visit To Hatfietp House. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ZENANA MISSIONS,” ETC., ETC. 






HILE staying at a country house|tenth century, when the Manor-house—a 
Mf on the borders of Middlesex and Royal demesne—was granted by the Saxon 
» Hertfordshire, not a dozen miles | King Edgar to the Monastery of St. Ethelreda 
|} from London, though, from the jat Ely, and became one of the Abbot’s 
rural aspect of the country, it | favourite residences. Then came the flood 
might be fifty miles from that huge centre |of Normans into “Merrie England,” and all 
of civilization and squalor, our kind hostess|the changes that they brought with them. 
proposed an excursion to Hatfield House, | Amongst others, in 1108, Ely was transformed 
the ancestral home of the Cecil family,and a|into a bishopric, the Abbot became the 
place of historic renown, now the seat of the | Bishop of Ely,and the old Manor-house of 
Marquis of Salisbury. Hatfield was converted into the Bishop's 
The happy household with its numerous |palace. Hence its name which has cleaved 
guests were ready for any variety, or outlet for | to it, more or less, to the present day. The 
their exuberant spirits ; the weather was pro-| palace was rebuilt by Bishop Morton, about 
nounced perfect even in this most imperfect | 1480, and of this edifice the gateway and 
climate ; so, one bright July morning, after | west front are still standing. 
an early breakfast, the merry party were} Bishops-Hatfield afterwards became the 
stowed into the largest of waggonettes, like a| property of King Henry VIII., by exchange, 
company of Sunday school children out on|and was a favourite residence for the royal 
a holiday treat, and drove off with a blast of |children. The young King Edward VI. 
tin trumpets and penny whistles from the|resided there shortly before his accession. 
younger members, which rather strained the} Doubtless the pure bracing air of that part 
forbearance of musical ears. of Hertfordshire was considered good for 
When the weather is good in England |the delicate boy, who would here be intro- 
(alas! how rarely it is so!) the deauty of|duced to a more truly rural life than was 
the atmosphere is more perfectly enjoyed | possible in most. of the royal palaces. 
than in any other country, except perhaps; But Hatfield was also utilized as a sort of 
lovely Italy, with its exquisitely soft, dreamy| mild prison, too, for here was the Princess 
colouring, its translucent beauty, and varied! Elizabeth sent under the guardianship of 
tints. There the effect is intoxicating, and|Sir Thomas Pope, in those later years of 
you feel, like the lotus eaters, as if it was! Queen Mary’s reign, when the dark suspicions 
‘always afternoon.” In England the experi-|and gloomy forebodings of the Romar 
ence is more exhilarating, the beauty more| Catholic Queen embittered her own exis- 
fleeting, the colouring hardier in its greys and|tence, and endangered the safety of every 
greens, more bracing to the eye and nerves ;| Protestant connected with her. From Hat- 
the light summer clouds come and go, field, Elizabeth was brought as a prisoner, 
and form fantastic shapes, which the calm | to answer with her life the charge of treason 
Italian atmosphere rarely induce; at one/after Wyatt’s conspiracy. But in spite of 
time, according to the Greek legend, like a|these troubled associations the young 
flock of celestial sheep, at another like a bird | Princess, happy in her studies and thoroughly 
swooping down on its earthly prey; and the! enjoying her country life, learned to love her 
very rarity of the enjoyment makes you prize| cage, and looked back to the home of her 
it more. And so we drove on, drinking in| girlhood with many tenderer, purer memories 
the freshness and brightness which pervaded|than her more public life afforded. It was 
everything, marking with interest what fields|in the garden or grounds of this Manor- 
of corn were cut or cutting, where the golden| house of Hatfield, that the great Queen 
grain was still standing, and hearkening tothe} was sitting, under the shadow of one of 
voices of the reapers in the still summer air. | England’s finest oaks,—still shown as Queen 
The little town of Bishops-Hatfield, as it is} Elizabeth’s oak, when the news of her 
still called in Gazetteers, stands on the summit] accession to the throne greeted her. Young, 
of a steep rising, and looks well as we approach | fair, fancy-free, of well-cultured mind, full 
it by the road. Its history dates from the|of noble ambitionsand queenly aspirations ;— 
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such she was when her kingdom found her. 
The summons to restore her stewardship 
came upon her forty years later, in another 
country palace on the fair demesne of Rich- 
mond, prematurely aged, disappointed, and 
almost heart-broken for the loss of her 
favourite Essex, whom she had sternly con- 
demned to death, refusing to be comforted, 
and preferring to die on the floor of her 
palace like the veriest poor woman of the 
land. 

And yet she was a great Queen, who, in 
the main, ruled well in her despotic way. She 
had some noble instincts, and a love of 
liberty which came to her rescue at many 
critical moments; but these were greatly 


HATFIELD HOUSE: 


counteracted by a vacillating purpose, and 








modious stables of the present Marquis of 
Salisbury. One grudges its lofty vaulted roof 
and spacious interior for a dwelling-place for 
horses, all perfect as its arrangements for the 
purpose are—and one dreams of the time 
when its ecclesiastical possessors and their 
retainers feasted there—or when the Princess 
Elizabeth, newly emerged from the Tower, 
after the alarm of Wyatt’s conspiracy had 
subsided, glided along its stately length—or 
of that Sunday in September, 1550, when 
Elizabeth held her first reception as Queen 
in this hall, and received the homage and 
oaths of allegiance of peers, courtiers, knights, 
and gentlemen. 

Could these walls speak they might tell us 


~~ 


e* 
= 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


much of the brilliant court that surrounded 


| “Good Queen Bess.” There was the honest 

Burleigh himself, the sturdiest, soundest 

But it is time we reached Hatfield House, | pillar of Elizabeth’s throne ; and Sir Nicholas 
after mounting the steep street of the town | Bacon, the Lord-Keeper, and father of his 
which leads to it. A noble old battlemented | more illustrious son; there was Leicester, 
gateway, flanked by ancient alms-houses and | with his grace and winning manners and his 
schools, founded by a good old countess of | false, ambitious heart ; there was Sir Walter 
Queen Anne’s time, and rebuilt in 1733, | Raleigh, a noble soul, but marred by the too 
leads into a square court, formed by the | urgent seeking of Court favour, though essen- 
buildings of the veritable old palace where | tial in that despotic age ; there was Spenser, 
Edward and Elizabeth loved to resort. It | the gentle poet, who made so deep a mark 
still stands quite apart and distinct from | on the Elizabethan period ; and Will Shake- 
the more modern and statelier mansion of | speare, slipping in and out of the court circle 
James I’s time. One side of the grass- | as inclination and opportunity enabled, but 
covered quadrangle consists of the grand old | all the while producing his marvellous crea- 
hall, where the Bishops of Ely banqueted in | tions which will hold mankind within their 
olden times, now converted into the com- | thrall to the end of time. And all these, 


traits of meanness, combined with an impe- 
rious will—great blots on her escutcheon. 
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and scores more, were gathered round 
Elizabeth sometimes in this grand old hall, 
and the Queen bandied words with them, 
but kept her dignity and their distance 
nevertheless. When the night had fallen, 
and the cool, calm stars reigned over all, she 


too, perhaps, looked forth from the old tower | 


over the gardens she had loved so well in 


Elizabethan period. You enter on the north 
side, the facade of which is most imposing, a 
fine flight of steps, a massive old oak door, 
and a grand clock tower surmounting the 
whole. All this—the main part of the 
mansion—is of King James’s time ; the two 
wings, forming on the south side a magnifi- 
/cent quadrangle, are of later date ; in fact, the 





her girlhood, or across the court to the old | left wing was comparatively recently erected, 
church, dedicated to St. Ethelreda of Saxon jit having been destroyed by fire in 1835, 
memory, which, in a renovated, handsome | when the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury 
form, still maintains its ground, and asked | perished in the flames. ‘This wing has been 
herself the question—‘ Was she really hap-|well restored, in good keeping with the 
pier then, though monarch of all this fair|ancient portions of the building. A hand 
realm of England, than when she sang amid | some corridor of round arches runs all along 
her flowers and oaks in her dear Hatfield?” | the south side of the main building, and this 
Ah! well, she had not liberty then, and the | has been fitted up as an armoury, and con 
British soul of the great Queen loved liberty. | tains many objects of historical interest. 

On the outer wall of this great hall is an| But we must first enter the great dining 
alto-rilievo medallion of Queen Elizabeth in | hall to the left of the north entrance, panelled 
her regal attire, which has stood the assaults| with oak and hung with Spanish tapestry, 
of time and atmosphere well. The other | and adorned with the portraits, arms, and 
portions of the old palace still existing are | insignia of the noble family who have so long 
used as laundries and servants’ accommoda-| possessed the place. Then mounting the 
tion for the present mansion, and suit the| grand staircase, hung with fine full-length 
purpose well. |portraits of a later generation than the 

At a little distance from these interesting | original Cecils, we are allowed to look down 
historical buildings stands the present seat of | on the pretty chapel, from its gallery, which 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the able descen- | is completely faced by portraits of ecclesi- 
dant of all the Cecils, who came into this |astical celebrities, among whom Cardinal 
fair inheritance yery unexpectedly. Starting| Wolsey is pointed out. Then we enter the 








in life as Lord Robert Cecil, the younger 
son of a great peer, he had, at that time, no 
apparent chance of succeeding to the title 
and estates. He had accepted honourable 
poverty, and was glad to add to his narrow 
income by the aid of his pen. Clever, and 
cynical, he produced several able articles in 
the Quarterly Review, too much characterized 
by a bitter tone, which has to some extent 
marred the influence of his. political powers, 
great as they unquestionably are. Doubtless 


|state drawing-room, a splendid room, up- 
wards of fifty feet long, and thirty broad, with 
a large oriel window in the centre, over- 
looking the quaint Dutch garden where 
James I.’s mulberry trees still stand, and com- 
/manding the woods where Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite oak is still to be found. In a glass- 
case in this room are preserved the garden 
j hat, and slippers, and silk stockings the 
| young Princess wore on the eventful occasion 
‘when, dreaming under her old oak tree, she 





he has not yet shown his country how great | was startled by news that her sister was dead, 
a statesman he may hereafter prove himself. |and she was Queen of England. There are 


His ancestor, Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards 
the first Earl of Salisbury, and Lord High 
Treasurer in the reign of James I., owned the 
manor and park of Theobalds. His master 


some fine portraits in this saloon, amongst 
which is a handsome likeness of the mother 
of the present Marquis of Salisbury, who is 
there, also, as a fine-looking youth. 











and king fancied this Theobalds, and had} We pass on through the Library,—well 
not the same associations and love for Hat-|stocked with volumes, many valuable for 
field that Queen Elizabeth had; and so an|their antiquity and rarity,—the _ billiard- 
exchange was effected, and Sir Robert Cecil |room, and many stately bedrooms, one of 
became the possessor of Hatfield. It has|which had been occupied by Queen Anne. 
remained in his family, the seat of the Earls | Before returning to the long gallery on the 
and Marquisses of Salisbury, ever since. ground floor, we were permitted to see the 

It was King James’s Minister that erected | morning room generally used by the Salisbury 
the present noble building, one of the finest | family,—a thoroughly comfortable modern 
specimens of a baronial mansion of the|room, well furnished with appliances for 
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family enjoyment, with plenty of books, and | 
pictures, and tables strewed with things in 
daily use. It was somewhat of a relief after 
the stately furnishing of the more ancient 
apartments. The great gallery contains 
various old cabinets, and carved oak presses, 
suits of armour and other antiquities of the 
Elizabethan age ; at one end of it is a cast of 
the group of the Laocoon of Rome, which 
strikes one as somewhat incongruous with 
the armour and sturdy English relics of the 
sixteenth century. Passing through this we 
make our exit to the Elizabethan gardens, 
which were still objects of admiration and 
fame in the later days of Pepys and Evelyn, 
whose celebrated Diaries speak of the park 
and vineyard of Hatfield. 

The more distant portions of the gardens 
and grounds are closed in by three sets of 
handsome modern iron gates, erected in 
1846, when another great Queen of England 
and her husband visited Hatfield. They are 
in the style of the beautiful iron-work of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and are in 
good keeping with the rest of the place. 
The same fine entrance gates are to be 
found on the north side. 

And now we must quit this interesting 
spot, rich in historic memories. Hatfield 
House is a treasury of State Papers and 
Records which have revealed many a strange 


tale of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Here is 
preserved her last love correspondence with 


| the Duc d’Alengon, brother of the King of 


France, when she was forty-six and he was 
twenty-three, and is described by Froude as 
“a small, brown creature, deeply pock- 
marked, with a large head, a knobbed nose, 
and a hoarse, croaking voice. The Queen 
called him her ‘grenouille.'” Love there 
never was at all in this ridiculous engage- 
ment; but how Elizabeth could feign it, as 
these Hatfield papers show she did, evcn if 
for State reasons so desirable, is pa:sing 
strange. ‘The idea of marriage was always 
thoroughly distasteful to her; even with her 
favourite Leicester, she could not bring 
herself to that point. She had no sympathy 
for it with other people, and her dislike 
became positive aversion when a second 
marriage was concerned. ‘The Bishop of 
Ely mortally offended Elizabeth by marry- 
ing again, when he was a grey-haired old 
man, and was received no more at Hatfield, 
a place to him so associated with the history 
of his bishopric. 

3ut we must not be led further in dipping 
into the varied interests of Hatfield House— 
a meet dwelling-place and country resort for 
statesmen, from the great Secretary of the 
Elizabethan reign to his able successor of 
the Victorian. 
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“As ‘GoLp IN THE f*URNACE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ JOHN ENGLEHEART’S WIFE.” 


CHAPTER IV.—UNEASY RICHES. 


date of their marriage, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Marsden had 
developed into a fashionable 
couple in the most complete 
sense of the word. They had given up their 
continental wanderings, and taken a house 
in Mayfair. Their establishment was a large 
and expensive one, and their balls and 
dinner parties were reckoned among the 
best of the season. They went out a great 
deal into society together, although, except 
when they discussed their engagements for 
the day over a late breakfast, they saw very 
little of each other at home. There seemed 
to be some mutual wish to avoid all un- 
necessary intercourse at work between them. 








Ernest spent a great portion of his time at 
the club ; his wife, more admired and sought 
after than ever now as a_ beautiful and 
clever woman of fashion, was too much in 
request to be often at home, and even on the 
rare occasions when they did not dine out, or 
have a dinner-party themselves, some can- 
venient guesi was always invited to avoid 
the unpleasant embarrassment of a sefe-a-tele 
dinner. ; 

The reason for this change from their first 
style of living, which, although an easy and 
luxurious one, differed widely from the 


| splendour of the present, was well known. 


The frail child-life that had stood between 
Ernest Marsden and his uncle’s enormous 
fortune, existed no longer, at least, so the 
world believed, and the riches he had so 
eagerly coveted, were at length within his 
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grasp. Beyond all possibility of doubt, 
Agnes Gordon had met her death by 
drowning. 

It had all happened in the simplest and 
the most probable manner imaginable. The 
house where the child’s grandfather (who 
was also her guardian) lived was a lonely 
one, standing at some distance from either 
town or village. A river with a strong, swift 
current ran at the foot of the sloping lawn 
at the back of it, and this river had always 
exercised a strange fascination for the little 
Agnes. She was never tired of throwing 
stones into its clear depths in order to watch 
the great circles they made, growing wider 
and wider, or of feeding the three stately 
white swans that sailed up and down it with 
pieces of bread and cake. Her nurse had 
received strict orders never to allow her to 
approach the water alone, and for a time she 
had obeyed the order given with praiseworthy 
diligence. One day, however, when the two 
had been for a long walk, and were on their 
way home again, the nurse met with an old 
sweetheart of hers, whom she had not seen 
for some few months, in a lane close to the 
river. Her whole attention absorbed for the 
time being by what he had to say, she did 
not notice how Agnes, after waiting awhile 
for her to come, went slowly away down the 
lane, picking the wild flowers as she went, 
till she had entirely disappeared from sight. 
It was only when she had parted from her 
lover, and looked hastily round after the 
child, that she found her missing. She ran 
down the lane calling her name in quick, 
frightened tones ; but Agnes never answered ; 
and then, failing to find her anywhere about 
the fields or the garden, the terrified woman 
entered the house, in the hope that perhaps 
the child might have gone home without her. 
But no one had seen her there, and, alarmed 
beyond all attempt at concealment, the nurse 


‘had set out on another fruitless search, in 


which she was: joined by every member 
of the household. Instinctively every one’s 
thoughts turned to the river, with its smooth, 
glassy surface and strong, swift current. They 
searched along its banks, only to have their 
worst fears realized by finding some scattered 
wild flowers and a little basket Agnes had 
carried, floating amongst the reeds and rushes 
that fringed its sides. A great cry burst 
from the grandfather’s lips when he saw 
these sad, all-convincing proofs of what must 
surely have occurred ; and when, later on in 
the day, a boatman brought a straw hat with 
a wreath of wet daisies still clinging round it 


ito the house, he fell senseless on the ground, 


overpowered by the weight of the calamity 
that- had befallen him. Hard man as he was, 
he had yet loved this, his only grandchild, 
with a love almost amounting to idolatry, 
and his grief when he recovered conscious- 
ness was something terrible to witness. Be- 
yond doubt Agnes Gordon was drowned, 
although they failed to recover her body. 
It had probably been swept down to the 
sea by the resistless current, and nothing 
remained but to inform Ernest Marsden of 
the fortune that awaited him in consequence 
of her death. , ; 

So far, Marsden’s plan had succeeded be- 
yond his highest expectations. He had 
waited about the neighbourhood for some 
days before an opportunity to carry the child 
off had presented itself. Then he had seen 
her standing quite alone by the river-side, 
calling to the distant swans, and taking her 
in his arms had carried her swiftly away to the 
place where a carriage was in readiness for 
them, soothing her as he went with promises 
of toys and sweetmeats, and a_ speedy 
reunion with her grandfather. Agnes was 
but six years old, and the terror that had 
overwhelmed her on being carried off in this 
summary manner seemed to have deprived 
her even of the power of speech. She sat 
beside him both in the carriage, train, and 
boat, with a passive, resistless, and utterly 
subdued air. 

When he reached Ostend, where he had 
directed his wife to meet him without fail, he 
gave the child into her keeping, and went on 
to Paris by himself. It would not have 
been safe for him to take any further part in 
this matter, or suspicion might be aroused if 
any one were tiresome enough to make 
inquiries. He went back to Paris, and took 
care to show himself at all his usual haunts 
as quickly as possible, alleging some slight 
indisposition as the reason why he had been 
absent from them for several days. It was 
his desire to make all with whom he came in 
contact believe that he had not been away 
from the city at all. 

Meanwhile Margaret took the child, too 
much bewildered by the new scenes and faces 
around her to give open vent to her grief and 
terror, away to her new home with the pea- 
sant woman who lived near Bruges. Marsden 
had previously written to this woman, telling 
her that a lady of his acquaintance wished to 
find a comfortable home abroad for an orphan 
child, and that he had recommended her as a 
suitable person to receive it. Jeanne Krebs 
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was delighted at the idea of having a child to | ledge of being loved in return, she could have 


worked for them both, and endured any 
sie had none of her own. Besides, the money |amount of privation for his sake. It was 
thus earned would be of great assistance in|only when she awoke to the bitter truth, 
the wint.« time, when there were no eggs or | when she found him to be unscrupulous, self- 
fruit or flowers to carry into Bruges, and|centred and deceptive, that she grew sud- 
nothing but the badly paid lace-work to fall} denly hard and callous. Since his love for 
back upon. She had consented at once to} her had turned out to be a delusion, might 
receive Agnes, and ‘looked forward eagerly | not everything else in the world bea delusion 
to the time of her coming. also? There was nothing left to live for now, 
She was so young, Ernest Marsden had |save the pleasures and luxuries that rank and 
argued with himself, by way of lulling certain| money can purchase, and these must be 
stray pangs of conscience to rest, and childish | gained, no matter what the cost might be. 
griefs are soon forgotten. She would grow up | She had made her idol of clay, and when it fell 
among these homely, simple peasants, not one | there was no other god to whom she could 
of whom could speak a word of English, | turn in her loneliness. 
gradually learning their language,and adopting| So she took the child to the village near 
their manners, till she had become wholly | Bruges, and left her there, with the mute awe- 
identified with them, and all early impte-sions | struck manner still upon her, whilst Jeanne 
had faded from her mind. In course of time | chattered away to her in Flemish, and at- 
he would give her a liberal dof, and she | tempted to console her with liberal slices of 
would marry some young Flemish farmer, and | bread and honey, and the sight of a large 
be converted into a busy, useful house-wife. | family of fluffy yellow chickens. Then she 
After all, he was only turning the current’ of | went back to Paris to rejoin her husband. 
her life into another course. The little) They were returning from a ball when the 
streamlet rippling on its narrow way with the | news that Agnes Gordon had been drowned 
wild thyme, the ferns andlong grasses nodding | was first brought to them. What an awful 
over it, may be quite as happy as the broad | mockery it seemed to Margaret, to express 
river that flows through rich, green pasture| pity and surprise concerning the event as 
lands, and under stately arches and grand old |if it were entirely strange and unexpected ! 
trees. /To her husband, who had often found it 
Margaret treated the child during their | necessary to act a part before, it was a very 
journey together with mechanical kindness, |easy matter. Being only a novice in affairs 
attending to all her wants, and yet shrinking} of this description as yet, she found her own 
from her, as it were, with a mixture of shame! part a difficult and a distasteful one to play. 
and aversion. She hated herself for the part} They had gone back to England on re- 
she had taken in conspiring against anything | ceiving this news, and the law business fairly 
so weak and helpless, and, with the unrea- lover, and a decent time having been allowed 
sonableness of the one in the wrong, she/to elapse after the child’s supposed death, 
hated the child for being the innocent cause | had taken the house in Mayfair, and entered 
of the sin committed. Love, pity, principle, | the lists of society. 
all might be dead within her, but she could 
not shut her eyes to the real baseness of the} Margaret had amply fulfilled the promise 
act she had consented to, or ease her con-|of her girlhood by growing into a very beau- 
science with any of the sophistry that her|tiful woman. ‘Tall, fair and ‘stately, with a 
husband brought to his aid. ‘The innate | keen intellect, a fairly well cultivated mind, 
honesty of her nature forbade her doing this. |and a ready, graceful wit, people gathered 
No, she saw it clearly enough, in all its | round her eagerly wherever she went. Clever 
hatefulness and deformity, and she went|men liked to talk with her because she could 
through with it nevertheless, a white, set, | understand and sympathize with them, and 
determined look upon her face the while. | discuss their favourite topics so well. Men 
There was nothing between this and going|who were not clever admired her by reason 
back to her old life again, and she had not|}of her beauty and a certain fresh, bright 
the courage necessary to face that, now she | originality of style and manner that helped 
had become so thoroughly accustomed to a| greatly to enhance it; whilst those of her 
far different one, own sex found their jealousy of these superior 
She had loved her husband so passionately, | advantages disarmed in a measure by the 
trusted him so intensely, that with the know- | fact that their owner never seemed conscious 


live with her, for dearly as she loved children 
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of them, and that she was gracious to a 


alike, singling out no favourites in her 


Il 


triumphant career, and never stooping to|great patch of many coloured blossoms, 
anything in the shape of petty rivalry or|looked pleasant enough in the warm sunlight. 


revenge. 
She entered with feverish eagerness int 


Jeanne Krebs, a small, cheery, sunburnt 
o|woman in a white cap and a blue woollen 


each new gaiety that offered, as if she were;gown, fresh and wholesome as her own 


bent on gaining the full benefit of all that th 


e | flowers, came out to meet her visitor with an 


world could offer, and which she had pur-| ejaculation of surprise. 


chased so dearly, at the expense of ail self- 


“But I am glad that you have come at 


respect and peace of mind. There were| last,” she said, when the first greetings were 
times when she contrived, with a desperate|over; ‘*I wanted much to. see and speak 


effort, to shake herself free from the haunt-| with you about the little one. 


In spite of all 


ing memories for a while, and forget all save|I try to do to make her happy, she pines, and 
the pleasure, the flattery, and adulation of the|grows thinner and_ sadder-looking every 


moment; only these times came but seldom, | month. 


I think she has never fairly got over 


and were so quickly over. To be left alone |the home sickness, and the sight of you may 
with her own thoughts was what she dreaded} do her a world of good. She never cares 
most, and strove constantly to avoid. She|to play with the other children, and she 
who had once hated and despised sin and| learns our language but slowly. When she 
low motives in others; who had wished to|does speak it is always about a grandfather 
be rich for one reason—in order that she| who she declares that she has been taken 


might be the means of doing some good in| away from. 


Pauvre enfant, she cannot 


the world, of heightening the tone of her| understand that he is dead.” 


own li‘e and the lives of others—had con- 


“Where is she now?” inquired Margaret, 


sented to rob a little child of its inheritance | fresh pangs of remorse darting through her 


rather than become poor again. 


The moral} mind as she listened to this artless account 


torture arising from the contemplation of| of the child’s sufferings. 


what she had wished to be, and what she 


really was, far exceeded any physical pain 
she might have been called upon to bear. 

Sometimes, when in the midst of a gay, 

brilliantly-lighted scene, mingling with well- 
born, richly-dressed women, and] men well 
known in the world of letters, science, and 
art, a kind of terror would fall upon her, and 
freeze the laugh or the words upon her lips. 
If they should ever learn the secret of her 
humble origin, or the crime which she and 
her husband had committed ; if they only 
knew it now, how they would shrink from and 
avoid her, with her ill-gotten wealth, as from 
a pariah. The sword hung over her head 
suspended by a single hair, and at any 
moment it might fall. 

But to return to the child. 

When she had been in the care of Jeanne 
Krebs for nearly two years, Margaret made a 
hurried journey down to the little Flemish 
village to see for herself if Agnes were well 
looked after, and growing reconciled to her 
new life. She did not like the idea of coming 
face to face with the unconscious victim of 
her ambition, but her husband had said it was 
necessary, and some odd unaccountable 
fascination impelled her towards going in 
spite of her dislike to the errand. 

It was summer time when she went, and 


“She is in her little room above,” replied 
Jeanne. ‘She loves much to be alone, and 
she sometimes stays up there for hours 
together. Will Madam go up, or shall I call 
to her to come down ?” 

“T will go up,” Margaret answered, and 
then she ascended the narrow, clean, wooden 
stairs, and opened the door of the chamber 
that stood at the top of them. 


It contained nothing beyond a little white 
bed, a stool, a crucifix that hung upon the 
wall, and a mug filled with great fragrant 
white lilies, whilst through the open casement 
sprays of climbing ivy, wet from a recent 
shower, were blown inwards by the breeze. 
There was an atmosphere of purity and 
spotless innocence about it all that made 
Margaret feel more guilty and sin-stained 
than ever as she entered the child’s room 
and pronounced her name. 

Agnes was standing by the window gazing 
intently out. She turned round quickly on 
hearing herself spoken to in a strange voice 
and a familiar language. 

She was a slender, delicate child with a pale, 
expressive face, dark, lustrous eyes, and a 
wealth of silky, waving hair that fell carelessly 
over her shoulders. 

“Ah, is it you?” she cried gladly, as 
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she recognised the woman who had first 


brought her to this place, in Margaret. “ Have 
you come to take me back to grandfather 


again? I am so miserable in this place with- 
out him, and I know that he is grieving for 


me: If I do not see him again soon I shall 
die, Iam sure I shall. See, I will get ready 
at once ; I will not keep you waiting.” 

“T have not come to take you back just 
yet,” Margaret replied, not daring to meet the 
child’s eager gaze as she spoke. “I have 
only come to see if you are well and happy, 
Agnes. Iam sure that Jeanne is very kind 


to you, and you must content yourself for a 


? 


time without seeing your grandfather.’ 
In bitter disappointment Agnes threw her- 


self upon the bed, her slight frame convulsed 


with passionate sobs. 
“Oh, why did they ever take me away 


from him?” she cried, deaf to all attempts 


at consolation. ‘ What right had any one to 
part us when we loved each other so dearly? 
It was cruel, and wicked, and wrong. My 
heart is breaking, and no one cares.” 

And for weeks and months afterwards the 
despairing childish words rang in Margaret's 
ears, and strive as she would she could never 
shake them off or forget them. 


CHAPTER V.—THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


RNEST MARSDEN certainly did not 
allow the incubus of a_ perpetual 
remorse for the act of injustice they had 
both committed to rest upon him heavily, 
and poison all life’s pleasures after the 
manner of his wife. From long and frequent 
stretching, his conscience had become so 
extremely elastic that it was able to compass 
almost anything necessary for his ease and 
comfort without difficulty. The child was 
in good hands, he argued, where no harm 
was likely tocome to her. As to the fortune 
he had deprived her of, it had originally been 
willed to him, and he had only defeated an 
act of gross injustice by getting it back again. 
With plenty of money at command, and every 


wish gratified, he was a fairly good- 
humoured, easy-going, contented, albeit 


cynical specimen of humanity. It was only 
when any obstacle rose up between him and 
the possession of what he deemed the very 
essentials of life, that the hard, cruel, relent- 
less side of his nature came to the surface, 
and he roused himself deliberately to destroy 
it at all risks. 

The intense love that Margaret had felt 





short time after it, had received its death- 
blow on the night when he first revealed 


himself to her in his true colours. She had 
created an ideal upon which to lavish all 
the wealth of her affection, and as the reality, 
in all its refined sensuousness and egotism, 
gradually dawned upon her, the already 
stricken love died out, and a feeling of pro- 
found indifference came to take its place. 
When, after they had been married for some 
time, a kind of late love for his beautiful 
wife grew up in Marsden’s heart, and he 
endeavoured, by a return of the old tender 
lover-like manner, to dispel the frigid re- 
serve existing between them, she repulsed 
his advances towards mutual sympathy and 
reunion with a quiet, cold determination, 
that effectually prevented him from ever 
offering them again. She had nothing with 
which to reciprocate them now. There was 
a great aching void though in her heart all 
the time—a void that pleasure and excite- 
ment refused to fill. They could not dissi- 
pite the desolation and loneliness that 
reigned there. The flattered, féted, and 
popular Mrs. Marsden was anything but a 
happy woman in her private life. 

She had never once been down to her old 
|home to see the aunt and uncle who had 
been as parents to her since her marriage. 
Her husband had peremptorily forbade her 
going, and her movements were so well 
known and carefully watched that the fact 
of her leaving town in order to spend some 
time at an out-of-the-way little | fishing 
village would be certain not to escape com- 
ment. She herself feared to do anything 
that might be the means of bringing her 
humble antecedents to light, and imperilling 
the position she had gained; and thus, what 
intercourse that took place between them was 
carried on entirely by letter. Margaret 
wrote to her relatives occasionally, generally 
accompanying her letter, full of excuses for 
prolonged absence, with some present of 





wine, game, or fruit for the invalid 
aunt. 

Amos, who acted as the family scribe, 
always answered these letters with an 
epistle containing a liberal amount of 


blots and capital letters, but with such 


warm, earnest affection glowing through the 
misspelt words, that she invariably felt better 
and happier for a time after reading it. As 
time went on she noticed a marked improve- 
ment for the better, both in the spelling and 
wording of these letters that she was at a loss 
to account for. 


Had Amos turned scholar 





for him previous to their marriage, and for a 
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at last, she asked herself, with jp smile ; and if 
so, from what motive ? 

She was dressing one afternoon, previous 
to going to a flower-show, when her maid 
informed her that, “a seafaring man, who 
wouldn’t state his business,” was in the hall 
asking to speak with her. Margaret felt a 
thrill, half of hope, half of fear, run through 
her on hearing these words. 

“Take him into the dining-room, and say 
that I will be down directly,” she said to the 
somewhat astonished maid. Then, after a 
hastily finished toilette, she went down stairs 
to the room where her visitor was awaiting 
her. 

She closed the door carefully after her 
before giving vent to her joy on finding her- 
self confronted by the tall form, the broad, 
stooping shoulders, and the bronzed, bearded 
face of her cousin Amos, looking very much 
the same as she had last seen him, only that, 
instead of his fisherman’s clothes, he wore a 
suit of pilot cloth that made him appear for 
all the world like the mate of a vessel. 

“Amos! dear old fellow ! I am so glad, so 
very glad to see you again,” she cried, more 
like a girl away from home for the first time, 
than the self-controlled woman of the world 
she had lately become. 

“T thought I must come up to London 
and see for myself how you were getting on, 
Margaret,” he replied, grasping her white, 
jewelled hands tightly in his own as he spoke. 
“You never managed to get down to the old 
place, and your letters said so little about 
yourself, and whether you was happy or not, 
that I could bear it no longer. ‘Go up, lad,’ 
says father, ‘and see how she is for usall,’ and 
I made up my mind that I would. I’m not 
come for long you see, and none of your 
people need know who I am.” 

“ Never mind about that,” she said quickly. 
“‘ You did quite right to come. How are they 
all at home? I know that I ought to have 
gone down to see them long ago, but I never 
seem to have any time to myself. Pleasure 
is harder work than you would imagine, 
Amos.” 

“They are all about the same as usual,” 
the fisherman rejoined. ‘The mother is 
seldom able to leave her bed, but the other 
women are very good ; they take it in turns 
to look after her when we’re away at sea. 
Father is hale and hearty, always excepting 
the rheumatism, that doesn’t improve with 
age. Both of them send their best love to 
you, and if only you could get down for a 





There is your old room just as you left it, 
always kept ready for you to go into at a 
minute’s notice. Nobody else, gentle or 
simple, is ever allowed to sleep there.” 

“T don’t deserve to be thought of and re- 
membered in this manner,” said Margaret, 
with the long absent tears springing to her 
eyes, such a rush of old fondly sweet home 
memories had come’ back to her with Amos ; 
“ and yet I am pleased to think they have not 
forgotten me. And now what have you to 
tell me about yourself?” 

“ Very little,” was the reply. ‘I’m one of 
those slow, plodding fellows who seldom 
tumble over anything marvellous, or get many 
changes ; and yet I did meet with an unusual 
piece of good fortune a few weeks ago, which 
I know you'll be glad to hear of.” 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair, 
and drawing up one for herself as she spoke. 
“No, you are not detaining me. ‘There will 
be plenty of people at the flower-show without 
my being there as well. I want to hear about 
your good fortune.” 

“Tt happened in this way,” he continued. 
“There was a good lot of visitors at Shingle- 
ton this year, and somehow the smell of the 
sea seems to drive them clean crazy. ‘They 
must go boating and bathing before they’ve 
been in the place five minutes, though they 
may never even have had a sight of the water 
before. Among them was one young chap of 
sixteen, the only son of a merchant, and he 
came down on the beach to bathe one morning 
when the sea ran pretty high. ‘ Rather dan- 
gerous, sir, just now,’ I says; ‘you'd better 
wait tilk to-morrow.’ ‘Oh!’ says he, quite 
independent like, ‘I can swim.’ And sure 
enough he did—to the bottom—in less time 
than it takes me to tell it. I'd kept my eye 
on him, however, and when I saw him go 
down I plunged in and managed to bring 
him to shore—not any too soon, for the life 
was all but washed out of him. His father 
was almost crazy with joy to think he had 
been saved, and nothing would do but he 
must make me a present of a brand new 
boat, called the Rescue—nets, oars, and sails, 
all complete. So you see I’m quite a rich 
man now, Margaret—obliged to employ two 
or three others to help me.” 

“You deserve to be rich, at any rate,” she 
said, with asmile. “I am delighted to hear 
of your piece of good fortune, Amos ; and 
now I want to know what has made you so 
studious lately? Your letters have shown 
such a decided change for the better.” 


day or two they’d be more than delighted. «.“‘ Have they?” he replied, a gratified ring 
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in his voice. ‘They ought to, considering 
the hours I’ve spent stooping over the copy- 
book and the grammar. It makes my back 
ache worse than a day’s fishing. My taking 
to polish my rusty wits up a bit was all 
through our new schoolmaster. He’s a so- 
ciable, pleasant fellow, and he often drops in 
of an evening for a smoke and a chat when 
I’m at home. He can talk so well, and he 
knows so much, that I grew ashamed of 
being such a great ignoramus, and so I just 
turned out some of your books, Margaret, 
and asked him to help me a little. I’m get- 
ting on famously now, and becoming quite 
a scholar. I didn’t come here to talk of 
nothing but myself, though ; it was to get a 
sight of you, and to hear if you were happy 
in your grand new life, that brought me. 
Has it been all that you expected it to be, 
dear lass ?” 

“‘T am not quite sure of that,” she replied, 
with a little bitter laugh. ‘I suppose I get 
as much enjoyment out of life as most 
people do, though. It’s like a great many 
other things, pleasant for a time, but apt to 
pall upon you and become wearisome after- 
wards, and you wish you could throw it 
away as a child does a broken toy. We ex- 
pect too much from life, and then we get 
disappointed.” 

He gazed at her with wondering eyes, 
pained by the hard strangeness of her words. 

“Tife is apt to be disappointing to all of 
us, sometimes, I suppose,” he said gravely, 
“especially when we’ve planned to get a 
great deal of happiness out of it for our- 
selves ; but it’s not the empty, useless play- 
thing that you liken it to, Margaret. It’s a 
wonderful, fathomless gift that the poorest 
and simplest among us can make a grand 
thing of by using it well, and doing what 
little good for themselves and others, that 
lies within their reach with it.” 

“You always saw everything in such a 
widely different light to what I did,” she 
rejoined in a gentler tone. “I think it is 
because you are so much better than me in 
every way. When we were boy and girl 
together you used to lie on the grass or sands 
on Sunday afternoons, and fancy all sorts of 
beautiful shapes and angel faces in the drift- 
ing clouds, whilst I only wondered whether 
they would break before we got home, and 
spoil my best bonnet. It has been the same 
all through.” 

“ Nay, you are not fair to yourself in saying 
that,” Amos replied, with a smile. “Only I 
don’t like to hear you speak in that careless 


way Of life, just as if it were a thing of no 
worth, that you had grown tired of already. 
I wonder sometimes when I hear or read of 
people railing against it, whether they’ve ever 
really known what-it is to live in the best 
sense of the word—for something apart from 
and beyond their own pleasures.” 

‘‘That is the fault with me,” she said 
lightly. ‘I’ve grown very selfish lately, and 
selfish people deserve to be unhappy. Now 
since you’ve taken me to task about my 
failings, I shall do the same by yours. What 
do you mean by letting the years go by in 
this manner without getting married and 
giving the old home a new mistress ?” 

“] have no desire to get married,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘and the home will wait a long time 
if it waits for me to give it a mistress.” 

“But, Amos, it is so lonely for you, 
and I know there are lots of nice girls in 
Shingleton, any one of whom would be only 
too pleased to accept you for her husband,” 
she remonstrated, half seriously, half laugh- 
ingly. ‘Do you mean to say that you have 
never yet cared for anything in the shape of 
a woman, that so far you have been quite 
scathless ?” 

Something like a flush passed over the 
fisherman’s bronzed face as she spoke, and 
he trifled nervously and clumsily with the 
contents of a dainty little workbasket that 
stood beside him. 

“Since you must know,” he said, after a 
pause, “there was one whom I did care for 
a great deal. But we were as the poles 
apart, without any hope of ever getting 
nearer to each other. So, as the world 
held only this one woman for me, and she 
was out of my reach, I gave up the idea of 
being married at all.” 

“But why was it so impossible for her to 
become your wife?” inquired Margaret, 
roused to keen interest by this time. “ Any 
woman might have been proud to own you as 
her husband.” 

“Somebody had been before me,” he 
said quietly, “and I knew it would be of no 
use my coming afterwards, and so I kept my 
secret to myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that you never 
even told this woman of your love for her?” 
she persisted, all unaware of the pain she was 
inflicting. 

“Ves; it would only have grieved and 
vexed her to give me the refusal if I had 
offered myself to her, andI loved her too 
well to do that, knowing as I did that she 
she had nothing to give me in return.” 
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Some half-comprehensive idea of the 
unselfishness and reality of this love that 
had kept itself so patiently in the background 
awoke in Margaret’s mind as she listened to 
this scrap of an unfinished love story, but 
yet she never thought of it in connection 
with herself. , 

They had grown up together almost as 
brother and sister, and not once had she 
regarded Amos in the light of a probable 
lover. 

“Tt is a pity, a mistake, to love any one so 
deeply, for they only disappoint you in the 
end,” she said thoughtfully, “and I speak 
from experience.” 

“Experiences differ though,” replied the 
fisherman, as he rose from his seat, ‘and itdoes 
not do us any good always to be looking on the 
dark side of human nature. I must not 
keep you any longer, Margaret. I’ve satisfied 
myself that you are well, I’ve seen you again, 
and now I'll go. I only wish that I could 
feel quite as sure about you being happy, my 
lass.” 

“Go already? Why, you’ve hardly come 
yet,” she exclaimed, wishing that he might 
stay, and yet fearful of the probable conse- 
quences if he did. “You surely are not 
thinking of going back to Shingleton to- 
night ?” 

“No, but I must start by the first train to- 
morrow morning,” he replied, “and I’ve 
engaged a bed at a house near the station, 
to be close at hand. I can’t afford to lose 
more than a day from work, you know.” 

“But you must, and shall have some 
refreshment before going,” protested Mar- 
garet, a little vexed at the manner in which 
he had managed to avoid her hospitality, 
even whilst she felt relieved by it. “If you 
refuse I shall think that you have grown 
unpleasantly independent of late. 

So to please her, when the food was 
brought, he partook of some of it, although 
it went sorely against him todo so. With 
the odd mixture of manly strength and 
womanly gentleness, that went to make up 
Amos Fuller’s nature, was blent a cértain 
amount of independent pride. He disliked 
Ernest Marsden ; he felt perfectly sure that 
he would not have welcomed him as a guest 
to his house, and before coming he had 
determined to accept as little hospitality 
there as possible. 

“ Good-bye,” said Margaret sadly, when 
he rose to go.. ‘Be sure you give my love 
to those at home. There are times when I 
wish that I had never left them.” 


“Ts there any trouble hanging over you, 
Margaret, that you haven’t fairly told me of, 
and that I might help you through with?” 
he questioned, scanning her face earnestly 
as he spoke. ‘ There’s something amiss, 
and I’m loth to go without knowing what 
it is.” 

“There is nothing,” she replied quickly. 
“You may go home with your mind at rest, 
as far as I am concerned,” 

But some impulse induced her to call him 
back ere he had reached the door. 

“Amos, suppose you were ever to hear 
that I had committed a sin so bad, so cruel 
and base, as to cause even you, kind as you 
are, to shrink away from me in_ horror. 
Supposing this, I say, would you be surprised 
to think that I had been capable of com- 
mitting such a sin?” 

“We all of us stand on more or less slippery 
ground,” he replied, with some surprise at 
the question, “and are all more or less likely 
to fall. But I can’t imagine you doing any- 
thing bad enough to drive me away from you, 
Margaret. The lower you had fallen the 
more need would there be of a strong hand 
to raise you up again.” 

* But you would lose all faith in me,” she 
said slowly. 

“No, not all, for I should say to myself, 
If Margaret has sinned against herself or any- 
body else, there’s that within her which will, 
by God’s help, bring her back to the right 
path again.” 

“It is more difficult to return to it when 
we have once s‘rayed than to resist leaving 
it at first,” she rejoined, with a forced smile. 
“ But you must forget my foolish, fanciful 
words, and only remember how glad and 
thankful I am to have seen you again.” 

“T wish that you could have spoken more 
plainly to me,” he said at parting. “Ifyou 
find yourself in trouble or temptation of any 
sort, and want me, I need hardly say that a 
few lines will bring me back to you at once.” 
Margaret did not tell her husband that 
Amos had been there. If he had not been 
angry about it he would have been sarcastic, 
and either would have seemed equally dis- 
tasteful to her—almost like speaking lightly 
of sacred things. 

And only a few days after his visit an un- 
expected event occurred that fell upon 
her like a thunder-bolt without a word of 
warning. 

Jeanne Krebs was in the habit of sending 
a letter, written for her by the priest, once in 
three months, acknowledging the receipt of 
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the money, and stating if Agnes were well, 
to the address and initials that had been left 
with her. On opening one of these letters 
marked “ immediate,” Margaret found that 
it contained an urgent appeal for her to come 
at once to the village near Bruges, since 
Agnes was to all appearance dying fast. 

“‘ The doctor says there is no disease,” ran 
the letter. ‘It is nothing but grief for the 
friends she has lost that is killing her. 
might even now recover if they would but be 
restored to her. Do, pray, madam, come at 
once. I am almost distracted with grief for 
the poor, patient, little one, and the respon- 
sibility is so great.” 

An agony of remorse and contrition swept 
over the heart of Ernest Marsden’s wife as 
she read this letter. Never once when help- 
ing him to defraud Agnes of her fortune, 
had she contemplated such an end to their 
plotting as this. 


CHAPTER VI.—GOOD ASSERTS ITSELF OVER 
EVIL. 


ARGARET placed Jeanne’s letter in 

her husband’s hand as soon as he 

came home. He had been playing heavily 

and losing, and his already ruffled temper 
was not improved by its contents. 

*‘Confound the little fool,” he said angrily, 
and yet with a look of fear upon his face at the 
same time. “ Why could she not have made 
herself happy where we had placed her, and 
forgotten the old man as any other child 
would have done?. Dying through sheer 
grief for him, I don’t believe it. People of 
Jeanne’s class always exaggerate matters. 
They take a delight in doing so. What do 
you think about it yourself?” 

“J think that something must be done 
without delay, if we would not have the sin 
of causing the child’s death upon our souls,” 
she replied steadily, wondering at her own 
audacity as she did so. ‘“ Ernest, the woman 
has not exaggerated the danger in this case. 
Agnes was ill and drooping when I last saw 
her. If we leave her there alone to die, 
away from her grandfather, it will be the 
same as if we had killed her with our own 
hands.” 

“If we leave her there,” repeated her hus- 
band in astonishment. ‘ What else can we 
possibly do now? Matters have gone too 
far to admit of any drawing back. Go again 
yourself to see her, and get the best advice 
for her, and if you think a change would do 
her any good, see that she has it. I don’t 


She 


|care to have the guilt of murder on my 
conscience any more than you ; but whether 
she lives or dies, we must go through with 
what we have begun.” 

“ My going will not be of the slightest use,” 
she persisted. ‘If I could not console or 
pacify her before, I shall not be able to do so 
now. There is only one of two things 
|to be done—either to let her stay there and 
die, or restore her to her grandfather. 
| Nothing but that can save her.” 

“ Margaret ! Are you crazy?” he demanded 
fiercely. ‘Do you know that sending her 
back to Harphrey, allowing him to know that 
she was not really drowned, would mean 
beggary, exposure, and possibly imprisonment 
for us? You would suffer as well as me, 
remember. Better that she died twice over 
than bring us to this, by living. Never'dare 
to make such a suggestion to me again.” 

The relentless, pitiless side of his nature 
was fairly aroused, but in her misery and re- 
morse Margaret felt strong to resist him. 

“T have thought over the circumstances,” 
she continued, “and I dread them as much 
as you do; but I would rather face them all, 
even the punishment and the exposure, than 
live on in our usual style with the conscious- 
ness that I had helped to defraud and bring 
about the death of an innocent, helpless 
child. Ernest, husband, be brave, go with 
me in this matter, and I will try in return to 
make you a better wife than I have ever 
done yet. What real happiness has our ill- 
gotten money brought us after all? Should 
we not have been a thousand times better off 
without it, working honestly for a living ? 
There is time yet for us to undo the past in 
a measure, and learn to understand each other 
better. Let me go to Mr. Harphrey, and ex- 
plain the whole affair to him, throwing our- 
selves entirely upon his mercy, and endea- 
vouring, on the conditions that. we restore 
Agnes and refund her fortune, to persuade 
him to keep it strictly private. If you wish it 
to be so, I will even take the entire respon- 
sibility of all that has occurred upon myself. 
We shall have to go abroad of course, and live 
very quietly ; but what will anything matter if 
we can only shake ourselves free from the 
guilt and false appearances entangling us 
now, and avoid falling into any deeper 
crime?” 

But her pleading words struck no respon- 
sive chord in her husband’s breast. 

“You shall not go,” he replied, in a voice 
that was hoarse with fear and passion. “ You 
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in a lunatic asylum. Do you suppose that 
hard, inflexible old man would be likely to 
allow either of us to go unpunished, when once 
he became aware that we had been the means 
of depriving him of his grandchild? And 
even if he did, what would lie before us? 
Loss of position and squalid poverty ; two 
equally unbearable things. Are you ready to 
face this agreeable prospect; to sink back 
into the existence that was yours before I 
married you, and took you away from it? In 
spite of the high-flown nonsense you’ve been 
talking, I know very well that you are not, 
for you’re as proud as Lucifer himself. The 


the better for it: if it dies it will be out of 


restraint. I will, upon my honour.” 


further play. 


Margaret herself. 


on going down when the wrong course has 








could they not have been hers by fair and 
honourable means, she asked herself bitterly. 
She had believed them to be so when she 
married Ernest Marsden, and how cruelly had 
she been deceived. 

If she had not allowed herself to be led 
into this entanglement of crime; if she had 
only been brave enough in the first instance 
to resist her husband’s proposal to carry off 
the child and appropriate its money, she 
would never have been placed in this horrible 
There was so little time in which 
to form a resolution, and, once formed, it 
must be acted upon without delay if Agnes 
child shall take its chance. Ifit lives so much| were to be saved. 

She never knew exactly how that night and 
our way. Speak tome again as you have just| part of the next day was spent, or at what 
done, or venture to take any action in this} moment she actually decided to brave her 
matter, and I'll have you put under some|husband’s anger, and in spite of his imperious 
command, to go to Mr. Harphrey, the child’s 

With the last word jerked out somewhat | grandfather, and acquaint him with the fact 
uncertainly, as if he would fain have found a| that she still lived. She only felt conscious 
convenient substitute for it, he flung himself| of being weary and exhausted when the long 
away from his wife, and she saw no more of| mental struggle came to an end, and the 
him till dinner-time. Contrary to his usual|thought of what had yet to be gone through 
custom Marsden took a quantity of wine with|loomed darkly before her. 
this meal, which had the effect of rousing him|those sharp _ painful 
to a pitch of feverish excitement, and bring-| coming seldom in a life-time, do more to- 
ing a fierce glitter to his eyes. As soon as it| wards influencing the character of a man or 
was over, without having condescended to| woman, either for good or evil, in a few 
speak another word to his wife, he went out, | hours than is often accomplished in long and 
bent upon retrieving some of his losses by | comparatively eventless years. 

She had decided to tell him all, hiding 

He had refused to do the one thing likely | nothing of the wrong which had been com- 
to save the childish life now fast ebbing away| mitted, and throwing herself entirely upon 
among strangers in a foreign land, and the|his mercy. 
entire responsibility of action rested upon|refused to grant her any, she would stil} 
endeavour to shield her husband as much 

As she had remarked to Amos Fuller it is}as possible at her own expense. 
so fearfully difficult, when once we have|not been a very good husband to her, it is 
allowed ourselves to take the smooth down-| true, but she had loved him very dearly once, 
ward path, to climb painfully up its steep sides | and now that she was about to bring trouble 
again, and reach the place from whence the| upon him, well deserved through it might 
two paths branch out. It isso much easier|be, a gleam of the old love and tenderness 
either to keep right at first starting, or to keep | sprang up anew in her heart towards him. 
She watched him go out, and then made 
been adopted. Deep and earnest must be |her preparations for departure. After putting 
the feeling of repentance, and resolute the}on a plain travelling dress, and packing 
Heaven-prompted will, ere the resolve to turn| what few things she would need without 
back, when’ a considerable portion of the|assistance, she called her maid, and calmly 
downward journey has already been accom-| informed that astonished person of her in- 
plished, and to take the first painful step in a|tention to pay a visit of some days’ length, 
new direction, can finally be decided upon.|where it would not be convenient to take 
The child must be saved from death at allrisk| her as well. 
to self ; she could not become a murderess ;| people were fast flocking out of town, and 
and yet it seemed so hard to throw away with}on this account Margaret’s action did not 
her own hand the various good things of this} appear quite so strange as it would have 
world she had dared so much to obtain. Whyjdone at any other time. 


It was one of 
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a note on Ernest’s dressing table, where he 
would be sure to find it on his return, in- 
forming him on what errand she had started, 
che left the house, to which she looked for- 
ward to returning under such greatly altered 
circumstances, and started upon her self- 
imposed journey. 

It was only when, the journey over, she 
found herself seated opposite to Mr. Har- 
phrey in his study, that she fairly realized 
what she would incur upon herself by the 
disclosure she was about to make, and 
shrank in momentary fear from the conse- 
quences of it. 

There was but little hope, when once her 
errand was made known, of obtaining mercy 
or forbearance from the stern, harsh-featured, 
iron-grey man, who was waiting impatiently 
to be made aware of the purport of her visit. 

Human beings!are very much like books. 
The sense and character of some lie upon 
the surface, easily to be read ; others require 
slow and careful study if we would ever 
arrive at their right meaning. Some are 
shallow and frivolous, some deep and earnest. 
From some we can learn much, from others 
very little, whilst we may often flatter our- 
selves that we know the entire book by heart, 
when some hitherto unseen and unread page, 
some new phase of character, is suddenly dis- 
closed to view, and we find that we have not 
as yet mastered all its contents. 

Looking at the hard, crabbed letters writ- 
ten on every line in Mr. Harphrey’s face, few 
people would have imagined them capable of 
speaking a language telling of generosity, 
kindliness of heart, or warmth of affection. 
Only Agnes, with the deep searching eyes 
of childhood, had been able to read them 
aright, and to fathom the depths of her 
grandfather’s nature, with the result of the 
clinging passionate love that was even now 
killing her. 

“You say that I am indebted to you for 
this visit by reason of some important com- 
munication thatyou have to make,” he began, 
in a quick rasping voice, that could surely 
never have softened itself to talk baby non- 
sense to a child. “I am at a loss to under- 
stand what this communication can consist 
of.” 

He had never liked either Ernest Marsden 
or his wife. They were the people who had 
profited by the loss of his grandchild; who 
had probably been glad to receive the news 
of her death, and on this account he shunned 
all intercourse with them, and regarded them 
with marked aversion. 
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“Ttconcerns your grandchild, Agnes Gor- 
don,” she replied, leaning over the table 
towards him, and clasping her hands ner- 
vously, asshe spoke. “ Any news concerning 
her must be of great moment to you, since 
you loved her so intensely.” 

A spasm of pain crossed Mr. Harphrey’s 
hard face at the mention of the child’s 
name, 

“T must beg of you to be as brief as pos- 
sible in alluding to this subject,” he said 
abruptly. “It is a very painful one to me, 
and one that cannot, so far as I can see, con- 
cern you very closely. The consequences of 
my grandchild’s death have been divided 
between us ; the gain is yours, the sorrow and 
the loss mine. It is useless to recall what is 
past and inevitable.” 

“You had no positive proof that she was 
really drowned,” continued Margaret. “Is 
it such an improbable thing that she should 
still be alive ?” 

“‘Her body was not found, it is true,” he 
rejoined ; “but the little hat, the scattered 
flowers found floating on the water—woman, 
what has brought you here to torture me 
with vain and useless hopes? to remind me 
of what I have lost ?”’ he demanded fiercely, 
in his newly-awakened anguish. 

“Listen,” she said calmly; “I am here, 
not for the purpose you mention, but to in- 
form you that the child still lives, and to 
take you to her without delay. She is ill— 
very ill—-and they say that nothing but your 
coming can save ner. I am as certain of the 
fact of her existence as I am of my own.” 

He gazed at her for a moment as if he 
were unable to comprehend what she had 
said. 

She repeated the words slowly, in order 
to imprint them clearly on his mind. 

“Agnes still lives; it is possible for you 
io be with her again in the course of a few 
hours. I will take you to her myself.” 

In a fit of wild excitement the iron-grey 
old man rose from his chair, and placed his 
hand upon the shoulder of the woman, who 
sat calmly there telling him of such strange 
things. 

“ Merciful God! can this be true ?” bursts 
at length from his lips. “I cannot under-* 
stand or believe it. Speak out, I implore 
you. Where is the child? How comes it 
that she is yet alive ?” 

“She is far from here,” replied Margaret, 
“but she is in good hands. They who 
took her away from you in the first instance, 
had no designs upon her life.” 
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Mr. Harphrey had controlled his moment- 
ary excitement by this time. He moved 
away from his visitor, and stood opposite to 
her at some distance. 

“How comes it, that you, who have pro- 
fited so largely by the supposed death of my 
grandchild, are the first to inform me that 
she still lives ?” he inquired ina tone of stern 
suspicion. “ You speak of her as having 
been deliberately stolen away from me. Who 
are the people who have dared to do this, 
and what was their motive in doing it? I 
command you to tell me all you know about 
this matter.” 

“If I do this; if I am the means of 
restoring Agnes to you, together with the 
money my husband and I became possessed 
of when the world spoke of her as dead, will 
you promise to forego all public exposure and 
punishment, and allow the whole affair to be 
kept private?” she replied, with restrained 
eagerness and fear in her voice. 

“T will promise nothing,” was the rejoinder. 
“The punishment of those who have un- 
lawfully deprived me of the child entrusted 
to my care in a double capacity, will depend 
entirely upon ‘circumstances. If she is 
restored to me, free from harm, I may be 
willing to make some concessions; but 
first I insist on knowing who they are, and 
in how much you are connected with them.” 

“IT and my husband alone are guilty of 
the crime of taking her from you, and de- 
luding you into an idea that she was dead, 
in order that we might receive the benefit of 
her large fortune,” continued Mrs. Marsden, 
speaking with evident effort ; her throat was 
so curiously parched, and her lips were so dry. 
“The temptation was too much for us, for 
we were very poor. Ernest had expected to 
inherit his uncle’s money, and when he 
married me, I believed that it was already his. 
When I learnt the truth, rather than go back 
to the poverty he had taken me from, I con- 
sented to assist him in this scheme. Without 
my help, he could not have carried it out, so 
of the two I am by far the most to blame ; I 
wish to take the entire consequences of what 
has been done upon myself.” 

He had listened with forced patience till 
she finished speaking, and then his anger and 
indignation broke out in a great flood that 
well-nigh overwhelmed her. To the bitter 
reproaches leyelled unsparingly against both 
herself and her husband, to the threats of 
retribution in store for them both, she made 
no reply, sitting mute and motionless as the 
storm swept over her. 








“T deserve all that you have just said,” 


she rejoined humbly, when Andrew Harphrey 
stopped through sheer want of breath. “I 
only ask you to remember that if I have 
sinned deeply against you I am here now, of 
my own free will, at the cost of great self- 
sacrifice, to make what atonement lies within 
my power. I ask that you will allow this to 
influence you in sparing my husband if you 
refuse to do the same by me.” 

“What has prompted you to give me this 
information ?” he inquired sharply. “ Have 
you quarrelied with your husband, and taken 
this opportunity of avenging yourself against 
him?” 

Margaret’s grey eyes flashed an angry look 
at her questioner. 

“Tf that were the case, should I have at- 
tempted to shield him from blame at all risk 
to myself?” she replied with sudden hauteur. 
“TI am hardly so vile as you imagine me to 
be. Pity for the drooping, childish life, even 
more than the desire to avoid having the 
brand of murderer stamped upon my soul, 
has brought me here to-day, without the 
knowledge or consent of my husband, to 
brave your anger and your power to punish 
the guilty. If Agnes had been happy and 
contented inthe care of the woman with whom 
we placed her, no tidings of her might ever 
have reached you. She has never ceased 
to pine for you and her old home, however, 
until she has become seriously ill. When I 
knew that the only hope of saving her lay 
in restoring her to you, I determined, rather 
than allow her to die, to do this, althoughmy 
husband forbade me. I was miserable and 
desperate; I had never known any real 
happiness or peace since she was first taken 
away. I could bear it no longer, and so I 
came.” 

Mr. Harphrey looked at her steadily, 
almost as if he were endeavouring in spite 
of himself to view her in some new light. 

“He would not relent then,” he said 
slowly, “even though my little one lay 
dying ; but you——” 

“ He did not believe her illness was really 
dangerous,” she interrupted ; “he is weak 
in some things, and he dreaded the exposure, 
as any man might.” 

“You cannot blind me to your husband’s 
real character,” replied the old’ man in a 
gentler tone. “I know it too well already. 
If Agnes is restored to me, and recovers from 
her illness, I will consent to take no public 
proceedings against either of you in return for 
the news you have brought me concerning 
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her. I wronged you somewhat in my anger, 
for however low you may have fallen, you | 
have acted well and nobly in coming here 
to-day. I shall go to her at once, and you 
will accompany me.” 

And a few hours later they were being 
whirled along on the way to Bruges. 

There was delay and confusion at one 
station on the line, and men hurried about | 
with pale, blanched faces. When the train | 
started again Mr. Harphrey turned to his 
companion and said,— 





| 








Tue Last JimEs AND Som 


“You have had a narrow escape from 
possible injury. The train that left town 
for the same place, little more than an hour 
after the one you came by, has met with an 
accident. I am told that five persons are 
killed outright, and several injured.” 


Margaret shivered a little as she heard 
that. What if death had overtaken her ere 
her effort at atonement had been made? 
She did not think of the accident as con- 


| nected with herself in any other way. 
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BY DIONYSIUS, 
AUTHOR oF “St. PAauL’s MAN OF SIN,” ‘* ECHOES FROM PATMOS,” ETC, 


II. 






{ E live in an age of many extra- 
@ ordinary conceits, and of not a 
3 few paradoxes. Of all the con- 
fa ceits peculiar to our times and 
country, perhaps the most deadly 
is that general assumption of liberty or inde- 
pendence, which a modern writer (Leckie) 
has aptly described as “ the enthusiasm of the 
nineteenth century ;” and of all the paradoxes, 


the greatest surely is that zealous adoration | 


of heroes by peoples who have first cast aside 
all worship of God, as beneath the dignity of 
human reason. The conceit of liberty has 
given birth to its paradoxical progeny, “ man 
worship,” for although liberty may be pro- 
mised by man to his fellow man, it never 
can, in any real sense, be realized. ‘Those 
indeed who, in grasping after liberty, let go 
the hand of God, do but effect a change of 


masters, and that bond-service to the Most | 


High, which, from its very nature, “ is perfect 
freedom,” is, alas, forsaken by such for the 
bond-service of a corruption, where ¢he only 
liberty allowed is the liberty of damnation. 
Europe, and the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea, furnish a great practical 
illustration of the truth, that liberty is but a 
covert name for bondage, and a bondage 


which means death. Liberalism has trium- | 


phed or is triumphing throughout those 
regions. The “will of the peoples” has pre- 
vailed, and religion, that only true guardian 


purposes a thing of the past. I can produce 
a thousand powerful and independent wit- 
nessings to the truth of this statement should 
occasion arise, but now I wish to concentrate 
attention on but one of them, as being so 
brief, yet so full; a myriad of thoughts con- 
densed into a few words. It is a witnessing 


from Spain, a proclamation to the modern 


world, and a jubilant shout of atheism for the 
nations to ponder over. Senor Suner-y- 
_ Capdevila, a deputy to the Spanish Cortes, 
| thus spake in 1869: “ The old, the obsolete 
| idea was FaiTH, HEaveN, Gop; the new 
| idea is KNOWLEDGE, EARTH, MAN. I am 
| proud to proclaim this from my place on the 
| Republican benches.” 
| What a formula! and yet how exactly it 
embodies the spirit and aims of this untoward 
generation. } 
But where is the liberty that was promised, 
as the result of all this mighty overthrow > 
Does knowledge beget it? I have heard that 
“ knowledge is power,” and we witness daily 
the almost universal abuse of knowledge hy 
| those who possess it. Liberty may reside in 
| knowledge, if it be unaccompanied with vir- 
| tue, but itis the liberty to use that knowledge 
| to the hurt of others. Is liberty to be found 
in the earth, that it should seem to be the in- 
| heritance alone worthy of man’s thoughts, and 
| to the exclusion of Heaven? God gave the 
| earth to the children of men, truly, and com- 


of individual or social right, is for all practical | manded them to cultivate it, with the promise 
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of continual blessing, and with the imposition 


these signs of the times, which oppress us. 


of wise laws for the equitable distribution of | But there is a God in Heaven who revealeth 


tts good. How is the earth looking now, 
‘with Heaven’s real light and Heaven's sun 
of righteousness obscured? Men are labour- 
ing still, but with a sense of oppression, and 
.although the necessity for labour remains, its 
enjoyment is fast going, if not gone. The 
strong are getting stronger and more un- 
principled ; the weak are getting weaker and 
‘more despairing. There may be liberty in 
the earth, but it would seem to be only the 
liberty of individual heroes to destroy the 
earth. And what of that other substitute in 
the new era—Man for God? How fares the 
world under its new deity. Alas, for our 
<ountry ; it is cursed with a curse, even this 
whole nation! Alas, forthe modern world, it 
thas been betrayed into an abyss! These for- 
sook God for so-called liberty, and now they 
writhe under a bondage from which, whilst 
the delusion is upon them, they will not even 
edesire to be free. Yes, modern society is 
dominated by heroes ; swayed by impulses, 
«communicated by heroes ; lashed into fury, 
‘by the pressure and agitation of heroes ; 
‘lulled into false security and calm indifference, 
by the persuasions of heroes; educated to 
‘believe anything, even a lie, by the sophistries 
ofheroes. It is a hero-made, hero-duped, 
“hero-cursed society, and, seemingly, past 
recovery or redemption. Unmoored from 
‘he fixed and safe anchorage of a belief in 
«God, modern society drifts on the ever-vary- 
ing currents of a fickle humanity, and is fast 
going to pieces, by reason of the shocks it 
receives from sunken but dangerous reefs in 
that ocean of tumultuous passions now so 
surging and so threatening. 
The present condition of those regions of 
the earth which constituted the old Roman 
Empire is indeed such as to confound many 


secrets (Dan. ii. 22) now as ever; and this 
dread secret concerning our times, and the 
men of our times, He revealed to His 
Church 1800 years ago. It is a wondrous 
story, wondrously told. As we read through 
certain of the prophecies—those of the New 
Testament more especially—we see all the 
prominent aspects of modern society there 
delineated with unerring accuracy ; and the 
description given of the leading men of our 
times—the last time:—is such as to conjure 
up before the mind a complete portrait-gal- 
lery of contemporary heroes. These heroes 
are photographed to the life—not by the 
light of the material sun, but by that Light— 
the true Light of the World,”—who “sent and 
signified” these foretellings to His servant 
John and the other apostles. 

The leading men, or heroes, of the last 
times, are the subject of this paper, and I 
invite the reader to traverse with me for 
awhile the apocalyptic portrait-gallery and to 
learn with me the lessons which God de- 
signed to teach His people inthusforewarning 
them of the mighty and miserable bondage 
into which the Christian world would at last 
bring itself in departing from the faith, or 
apostatizing. 

Many Scriptures inform us of the advent 
of quite an army of heroes in the last days. 
“There shall arise false christs and false 
prophets,” Matt. xxiv. 24. ; Mark xiii. 22. 

“‘ Seducing spirits,” ‘‘demons” (ordaimons, 
i.¢. intelligences), 1 Tim. iv. 2. 

Men like “Jannes and Jambres” (who 
withstood lawful authority), 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
“There shall be false teachers” (profes- 
sors), 2 Peter ii. 1. 

“ Many antichrists,” 1 John ii. 18, 19. 
“Many false prophets” (or preachers), 1 





of the proudest intellects, and to tax the] John iv. 1. 


endurance of the most divinely patient 
_amongst men. People are asking for some 
explanation and watching, ever eagerly, for 
-some solution of the many enigmas which, 
Rike the dream of the King of Babylon of old, 
disturb and trouble the mind and imagination 
«of men. There is feverish restlessness every- 
vwhere, and no sense of safety or stability 
anywhere. Earth’s nineteenth century wise 


men, its astrologers, magicians, and sooth- 
sayers, are either ominously silent or pro- 
vokingly unintelligible. ‘Ihey mutter plati- 
tudes, but explain no facts. Theycancontinue 
their misdirections, but they cannot interpret 


“Many deceivers,” 2 John vy. 7. : 
“ Certain ungodly (irreverent) men,” Jude, 
verse 4. 

But what is the cause or occasion of this 
great uprising, for it must be symptomatic of 
some great change? These heroes are indeed 
but the outward and visible sign of a general 
condition of depravity and rebellion. ‘They 
come like birds of prey to avail themselves of 
an opportunity afforded by the presence of 
some festering evil, and upon which they feed 
and fatten. So St. Paul says the Spirit 
taught “expressly” that when, in the last 
times, men should depart from the faith—- 





tthe vision which confronts us, or explain all 





they would, as a necessary consequence, 
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“give heed to seducing spirits and to the 
teachings of daimons.” 

There would seem to be a sort of natural 
and necessary affinity between a departure 
from the faith and a worshipping of heroes. 
The faith of God, if it is anything, is a faith 
of unity and of a gathering together in one— 
it is the acceptance of and belief in One God, 
One Lord, One Baptism—One Kingdom, with 
Christ as King; and One Church, with Christ 
as Priest. A departure from this faith, and 
especially a consistent departure, signifies 
not unity but diversity. It signifies no longer 
a worshipping of the Creator, but of the crea- 
ture. It is no more a building of themselves 
together on one Holy faith, but a making of 
separations, at the suggestion of innumerable 
teachers and preachers. Monarchy, and the 
Kingship of Christ, is set aside, whilst a wild 
democracy—which is virtual daimonocracy— 
finds favour and acceptance, when man 
opposes himself to God and “all called 
God ”—he takes up with the worship of his 
fellow man. The alternative would seem to 
be absolute that we must either recognise 
God as Man—(God in the flesh) which is 
unity or monotheism, or else Man as God— 
(Satan in the flesh)—which is diversity or 
pantheism. 

This alternative is seen plainly enough by 
some and admitted: “The only worship, we 
may lament or rejoice, but we cannot deny 
it, the only worship left to the cultivated of 
this age, from the religious disorganization 
of the past, is the worship of genius.”—Pro- 
fessor C. Ullmann, in “‘ Worship of Genius.” 

Here is a modern teacher setting his seal 
to the predictions of prophecy—all uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but not the less absolutely. 
He even goes further and actually points out 
that the ancient worship of daimons, or 
heroes, by the Greeks was, in effect, “the 
worship of human nature ;” and, in adding 
that, “the modern idea coincides with the 
ancient,” he affords the finest illustration 
possible, of that giving “heed to seducing 
spirits and the teachings of demons,” which 
St. Paul announced to Timothy as to be a 
marked characteristic of the last days. 


THE CLASSES OF MEN. 
The Holy .Scriptures and the secular 
histories agree perfectly as to the classes of 
men who would by a general, if not unani- 
mous consent, hold the world in their 
tyrannical grasp at the end of this dispensa- 
tion. 
St. Jude refers pointedly to some of them 


as being men of high position—princes of 
the assembly—men of renown—very stars: 
of the political firmament, wandering away 
from their appointed place, and seeking, like 
Korah and his company, a more ambitious 
position in the world.—Edmund Burke—no 
mean authority on matters connected with 
the great revolution of the last century, 
especially notices, amongst the prominent 
promoters of that vile and violent outbreak, 
certain “turbulent, discontented men of 
quality.” 

To-day we witness the same sad decadence 
of men in high social position, and a 
pandering to evils which they ought man- 
fully to disown. Now and again they may 
step aside and walk no more with the enemies 
of disorder and desolation, but it is only 
after mischief has been done by their aid, 
and many a simple mind betrayed into 
participation by their example. 

St. Peter and St. Paul seem to dwell more 
particularly on the false teachers or professors 
—schoolmen or intelligences—men who. 
affect to reason about the creation, the 
Mosaic cosmogony, and such like, and who 
start those oppositions of science, falsely 
so called. 

It is a striking fact certainly that this very 
class ofmen have been largely responsible for the 
wicked blasphemies of the past two centuries, 
and when a modern newspaper, in an article 
on “ Modern Communism,” remarked that, 
“the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were the source of most of the political and 
social theories that have lately figured and 
now still figure in the world,” it only uttered 
a great truism, too patent for any one to- 
deny. Strauss called it “a commotion of 
intellects,” which travelled from England 
and the Netherlands into France, and. 
Germany, attacking “the old dogma.” 

St. John alludes more especially to the 
false prophets or preachers, as the Greek 
word implies—men who preach Christ, but 
not faithfully. And what of the pulpit 
influence of the past and present century, 





devoted to murmuring and sedition, to 
preaching even more and more about rights 


|and liberties, altogether foreign to the true 


Gospel of God? In a “History of Free 
Churches,” I find a quotation from Words- 
worth’s “ Excursion,” which even admits the 
truth of the charge, that they would convert 
the grace of God into an argument of excuse 
for lasciviousness : “The pulpitjealously mai- 
tained the cause of Christ and civil liberty 





as one, and moving to one gloriotis end.” 
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Lastly, St. Peter introduces us to another 
class of men—open revilers of religion, 
“Scoffers walking after their own lusts.” A 
class of persons whom Carlyle describes as 
“Malign individuals of the scoundrel 
species.” A class of persons far less danger- 
ous to the world, however, than those who 
strike at truth and religion covertly and by 
false teaching. 

These several classes of men, the cha- 
racteristics though differing and different in 


‘ SO many respects, yet all seem to possess 


certain characteristics in common. 

The divine account given us of what they 
are, and how they became what they are, is 
very saddening, but also very instructive. 

In the first place they are declared to be 
animal men, that is men devoid of all 
unction or grace, “ not having the spirit.” 

St. Peter describes them as natural—or 
physical like the unreasoning animals—and 
railing consequently at things they do not 
understand. St. Jude repeats the statement 
in terming them Wuxi (Psuchikoi), that 
is, “animal men, concerned with this life 
only,” and expressly void of the higher 
life. 

Yet this state and condition of their 
minds is not involuntary, for we find St. 
Paul informing Timothy of their being 
“seared or branded in their conscience as 
with a hot iron” (1 Tim. iv. 2). St. Peter 
suggests “wilful ignorance” (2 Peter iii. 5). 
Whilst the whole matter appears set forth in 
2 Thessalonians ii., in that the working of 
Satan is there shown to take effect on them 
that are perishing, just “because they re- 
ceived not the love of the truth that they 
might be saved.” We are by these divine 
announcements prepared for what is to 
follow. Such abandoned wickedness and 
such perversity of spirit as is manifested by 
the persons indicated could never be other- 
wise accounted for. 

A first and foremost characteristic of the 
men of the last days, is conveyed to us in 
the Greek word av@adere (anthadeis), 
avurd¢ #dopat, meaning to satisfy oneself. 

It is really “self-assertion,” and is in full 
harmony with that other word g:Aavro 
(Philautoi), “self-lovers,” in 2 Tim. iii. The 
love of self and of self-assertion is surely a cool 
principle of all modern life. It has taken 
shape in the common proverb, or saying, 
“ Every man forhimself,” and is the recognised 
and approved motive for all human exertion 
In these days. Self is the idol of this 
century. 





An overpowering self-love and self-asser- 
tion necessarily involves and invokes other 
characteristics in harmony therewith. Self- 
denial is the opposite quality to self-love, 
hence all and everything which might compel 
the practice of self-denial would be repug- 
nant to the modern hero. Hence we find 
them further described, d&cropyov (astorgoi), 
‘without natural affection, a neg. crepyw—I 
love—a kind of love which necessitates self- 
denial, such as the “ mutual love of parents 
and children, of king and people, of a country 
and her colonies.” —Lid. and Scott. The word 
so rarely used of husband and wife, and very 
seldom of mere sensual love. The men of 
the last days are thus declared to be devoid 
of that essential gift, “natural affection,” 
without which society ceases to be co-opera- 
tive or effectual. Is this not a true descrip- 
tion of the status rerum in Britain and else- 
where ? What has become of those old kindly 
and loving relationships between masters and 
servants, employers and employed, which 
used to exist in the days gone by? Where 
is the loyalty which once so distinguished our 
people, and in the face of painful trials, be- 
lieved ali things, hoped all things, endured 
all things. Disobedience to parents is a 
common vice now, and society is thus tainted 
at its very source. Men are “without 
natural affection,” and thus they not only 
fulfil a prophesy, but they hasten the disso- 
lution of a nation andanempire. Again, the 
men of the last times are éemrovdor (aspondoi) 
that is, averse to treaties or subscriptions, 
a neg. onovch, drink offering, “ or libation to 
God, poured out in attestation of a treaty or 
covenant” ro agzovdoy, “a keeping out of 
treaty or covenant with others, Thucyd. i. 37. 
From same root comes Lat. Spondeo, 
sponsus, sponsis, used of solemn covenants.” — 
Liddell and Scott. A man who signs one 
agreement or takes an oath, incurs a respon- 
sibility to his fellow-men. He binds himself, 
in other words, or imposes a restraint on his 
self-will. Because of this, and exactly as 
predicted, your true modern man detests all 
oaths, all creeds, all subscriptions. He will 
not be bound. His policy and his practice, 
as opportunity serves, is to abolish all oaths 
and to destroy all subscriptions. Neither 
constancy nor consistency enter into the life 
of a real nineteenth century freeman. He must 
be free to follow the counsel of his own will, 
to do as he chooses. The men of “hang 
theology ” reputation are ever on the increase. 
Sects without creeds do not cease to multiply. 
It is fashionable to despise dogma, or rule ; 
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and subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
religion is held to be an anachronism, In a 
hundred ways does modern Britain and 
modern Europe justify the prediction of this 
characteristic, ‘‘averse to treaty.” 

The men of the last times are specially 
covetous or avaricious. They are said to 
follow the error of Balaam, even to run 
riotously in that way (Jude 11), “loving the 
hire of wrong-doing” (2 Peter ii. 15). 
Balaam’s vice, although one in essence, was 
twofold in Operation; money and honours 
were the rewards he sought to gain, and to 
gain which was willing to soil his character 
and even to sacrifice his soul. And is this 
not a true picture of the men of our times ? 
Surely few can deny, or pretend to excuse the 
sad self-seeking of most of our leading men. 
Wealth they will have, no matter at what 
cost; honours they will possess, no matter 
how obtained. And they bear witness even 
against each other, as it would seem, for at 
a Freethinker’s féte, held in Paris a week or 
two back, one speaker exposed this vice of 
public men to his audience as follows :— 
“Tt is a crying shame and dishonour to our 
country that three-quarters of our senators 
and deputies should make capital out of 
their mandate, and use the title conferred on 
them by your suffrage to get themselves 
appointed directors of rotten companies. 
You elected them to look after your business 
and not to profit by their position to grow 
rich.” In democratic America, with a candour 
which almost hides or covers the hideousness 
of the vice, each public officer, irrespective 
of grade, pursues his purpose of gain un- 
blushingly and unscrupulously. The flood- 
gates of this evil are here wide open. 
Thoughtful Americans admit that ‘such a 
state of things cannot last ;” but this avarice 
constitutes, nevertheless, one of the strongest 
signs of the times. In our own country the 
struggles for place and power, associated as 
they are with such wicked, unscrupulous con- 
duct ; the buying and selling of honours and re- 
wards ; the universal worship of wealth, need 
not be particularized. Another striking 
characteristic of the men of our time is 
mentioned—dxparece (akrateis) from a neg. 
and xparew—I rule—unrestrained, incon- 
tinent, without self-control. Nothing, in fact, 
will be allowed to stand in the way of the 
success of such men; their purely selfish 
objects they will pursue, regardless of all 
consequences, either to their country or their 
countrymen. The liberty which they enjoy 
is indeed the very license of the bottomless 





pit; they are shown to acknowledge no 
master, but to indulge freely their criminal 
inclinations. And what a category of dark 
characteristics follows as the necessary con- 
sequence of this license ! 

rst. Slanderers, traducers, dcafodor, men 
following the way of Cain (Jude), who slew 
his brother. 

2nd. Sunken, sharp-pointed rocks, omAades, 
in mid-ocean, dangerous, but hidden from 
view. This word reveals the fact that they 
are plotters, that in order to understand their 
teachings and their measures you must dive 
beneath the surface. How many laws are 
passed that have their real object and inten- 
tion disguised or hidden? laws that show a 
fair promise of good, but are wholly produc- 
tive of evil. 

3rd. Clouds without water, vebe Aa 
dvvouoi. Deceitful specious seducers, who 
never yield the refreshing showers they are 
ever promising to bestow. 

4th. Trees without any fruit, cevdpa axapra, 
mere cumberers of the ground, starving the 
foolish people who trust in them. 

sth. Raging waves of the sea, kupara apy.a 
Qadacone, mere frothand scum of the seeth- 
ing ocean of rebellion, their shame like foam 
cast upon the shore. 

And besides these characteristics, which so 
much affect the interests of society at large, 
there are many others of a more personal 
nature, which for lack of space I cannot now 
enumerate. Sufficient has been advanced to 
show the divine estimate of the man of sin, 
and no true son of God need be deceived or 
allured by the wicked and irreverent children 
of the curse. Many will still fall away to 
them, because, though not possessing the 
ability of the leaders, their hearts are equally 
wrong, and they willingly join in the wicked 
revolt, joining hand in hand to effect “the 
abomination of desolation.” If not them- 
selves holding the standard of revolt, they 
rally round those that do. It may be said, 
indeed, that the characteristics of the leaders 
are only the characteristics of their followers 
writ large. 

THEIR CONDUCT. 

The heroes, or leading men, of the last 
times are distinctly representative. They are 
representative, moreover, of that order of 
ideas which, in its totality, is called anti- 
christian, and the appearing of which in the 
world is declared to be the result of the 
energy of Satan. But there would seem to 
be some incongruity in the idea of a multi- 
tude of heroes—whose chief characteristic is 
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egoism, or individualism—being representa- 
tive of anything that could be said to issue 
from one will, or source. If Satan is 
operating on the world, we should expect to 
find his master spirit manifested in a certain 
degree of harmony of purpose, and of action, 
amongst those who are the visible instruments 
of his work ;—but this again would be fatal 
to that sense of independence of being which 
is the essence of all modern philosophy. 

An explanation of this enigma is, however, 
not far away. The Holy Book reveals the 
secret in a manner not to be misunderstood, 
and at the same time furnishes an answer to 
the question so often put, why Liberalism is so 
powerful to destroy institutions and belief, 
and yet so absolutely fowerless to create 
them—Here is the explanation—Man’s 
self-will and Satan’s purpose both incline in 
the same direction and produce the same 
result. Man left to himself and separated 
from God, and the laws of God, works out 
his own eventual destruction. If, by the 
exercise of his  free-will, he withdraws 
himself from the centripetal force of 
obedience to the Divine Master—nothing 
can prevent the opposing centrifugal in- 
fluence of passion and desire from de- 
stroying all cohesion and disrupting the 
world. Satan, so named in the Greek tongue, 
Apollyon, ze. a destroyer. His work, from 
the very beginning, has been to destroy 
God's work. His emissaries or agents are 
just those who “destroy the earth” (Rev. 
xi, 18). Satan’s purpose is best served by 
men in rebellion against God, and his efforts 
have always been directed to the natural 
pride of the human heart. He did not 
invite our first parents to worship him as 
God, but to trust in, and worship them- 
selves.—“ Ye shall be like unto Elohim.” 
If he can only induce man to cast aside 
restraint, and to indulge in the conceit of 
liberty, he has effected his entire purpose. 
All must then go forward in full accordance 
with his plans. The will of Satan is the 
negation of God. The desire for liberty is 
the desire for impunity. Liberty and im- 
punity are equally the negation of God. 
The negation of God, when at its fulness, is 
the end of this age. 

These remarks will have prepared us for 
what the prophecies record of the conduct of 
the men of the last times, and make all that 
conduct solemnly plain and intelligible. 


THEIR CO-OPERATION. 


peoples of the several independent states 
composing the old Empire ; and this con- 
senting purpose reveals itself in an allegiance 
to that confederacy of so-called free states, 


the bottomless pit (Rev. xi.). Their agree- 
ment, as we shall see, is only to destroy. It 
constitutes an international society for con- 
stantly and consistently removing and de- 
stroying all authority—all restraint, all order, 
all property, all religion. I haye seen the 
ideas of some modern heroes described as 
“‘ organized disorganization,” and this exactly 
meets the requirements of the case, as does 
an expression of the same idea, taken from a 
Spanish newspaper: “Anarchy our only 
formula.” The more self-willed, the more 
individual, the more separatist in tendency 
a man is, the better agent he becomes in the 
work of evil, and the more effectually he 
co-operates in bringing on the great negation, 
or nibilism. ‘‘ For this end,” to quote the 
words of Strauss, “mutual understandings 
without the formal organization, the in- 
spiriting power of free speech, will be found 
to suffice.” When, in future, we witness a 
combination of forces, otherwise contradictory, 
antagonistic, operating for the overthrow of 
some divine law or principle of restraint, we 
shall not be in darkness concerning what, 
to the world, may seen phenomenal. The 
men of the last times, although in a sense 
undemonstrative as to their agreement or 
accord with each other, are vehemently 
active in their prosecution of that which is 
theircommon object. They have the “inward 
energy of mischief” (évépyecay mAdync), 
2 Thes. ii., recorded against them by Paul ; 
and their normal attitude is one of war. 
Again and again, in both the Old and New 
Testament, the attitude of the apostate men 
is declared to be one of war. “They shal? 
make or wage war,” is the phrase repeated 
no less than six times. 

“I beheld and the same horn (last day 
power) made war” (ézolee wédeyor), Dan. 
vii. 21. 

“The wild beast (last day power} shall 
make war” (rotnoecmwodeporv), Rev. xi. 7. 
“And Satan (the mover of the last day 
power) went to make war” (roinoat wodepor), 
Rev. xii. 17. 

The last day power had permission “to 
continue” to make war. “ And it was given 
to him to make war” (xo:noat wodepov), Rev. 
xiii. 5—7. 

“ These (the ten kingdoms) shall make 








“They have one mind”—that is, the 





war” (rodepijoova:), Rev. xvii. 14. 
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Thus we have the same Greek word 
employed, which, although translated identi- 
cally in most instances, yet in one verse at 
least (Rev. xiii. 5), the translators of the A.V. 
seem to have felt, required a rendering some- 
what differing from that given in the other 
passages. A period of forty-two months, equal 
in prophetical chronology to 1260 years, no 
doubt, did seem too long a period for a 
literal war, and I can only suppose that was 
the reason of the deviation. Moreover, the 
deviation is continued in the revised edition 
of the Scriptures. But had the translators 
realized that they were dealing with apoca- 
lyptic, and therefore with figurative writing, 
they might, I think, have retained the 
original sense of the word with far greater 
consistency. Having regard to the several 
contexts; and remembering also that the 
language of the apocalyptic roll is em- 
blematical, I understand these six sentences 
to signify—not the making of literal war by 








to all divine right or authority in the world 
(2 Thess. ii.). 

They set at naught dominion, and rail at 
dignities (Jude 8). 

They despise dominion, and tremble not 
to rail at dignities (2 Peter ii. 10). 

The war of Liberalism, conducted by its 
heroes through so many centuries, has ever 
expressed itself in an unceasing attack on 
“ Kings and Priests” ; in other words, on the 
true authority of Christ. So much of British 
history is taken up with records of rebellion 
against authority, and the continual descent 
of the nations into the very depths of demo- 
cracy, that it cannot be necessary to enforce 
the truth of the prediction by quoting evi- 


dences. There is one testimony, however, 
taken from an article in the Italian organ, 


Voce Della Vertta, which I must give, because 


it not only serves to illustrate the universality, 
as well as the persistency, of this warfare 
against authority, but speaks of it likewise as 


military forces against military forces, but|a mighty conspiracy : 


the moral equivalent of all that, in the 
regions of controversy and dispute. 


“The logical evolution of the great con- 


The |spiracy must needs draw on men and things 


Greek verb “ wo\ew” is “to make, to|to re-seek the first origins, the primitive foun- 


bring about, to shape, to create,” and 


tains, the original programme, which included, 


“with a notion of continued, rather than |together with war to the Church, destruction 
completed action,” as Liddell and Scott sug- | of the Monarchy.” 





gest in their Lexicon. ‘The Greek noun 
moAspoc is simply, ‘‘war and fighting,” in 


its primary sense, but the verb oAguew|weapons and _ devices 


“to quarrel or wrangle,”—whence our word | minutely described. 
speech these wicked men evidently set most 


value. They say, indeed, “with our tongue 
will we prevail, who is Lord over us?” again 
and again do we read in the word of the 
proud speaking of the apostate leaders. 


polemical—shows plainly enough that it is no 
violation of the proper sense of the word to in- 
terpret it as of figurative, or heart war ; war on 
the household, war on the church, war on the 
state, war on society, rather than war in armed 
camps. The war thus waged for more than 


Even the way in which the heroes or men 


of the last days wage the warfare, the very 


they employ are 
It is upon the organ of 


St. Paul says, “They would speak lies in 


a millenary, is said to be directed against | hypocrisy ” (1 Tim. iv. 2). 


certain offices and principles, against certain 
persons and institutions, all very elaborately 
specified. 

They make war against God’s two witnes- 
ses—the Kingship and Priesthood of Christ, 


words make merchandise of people 
(2 Peter ii. 3), and that they will utter 
“great swelling words of vanity” (2 Pet. ii. 18). 


St. Peter says they would “ with feigned 


” 


St. Jude says, “Their mouth speaketh 


manifested in offices of Divine appointment | great swelling words ” (verse 16). 


and recognition, and they succeed at last in 


Free speech—and a free Press—whichis but 


depriving such offices of all their efficacy and | another form of speech—are greatly valued 


vitality (Rev. xi. 7). 

They make war against the name of God ; 
against the church or temple of God—the 
sanctuary ; and against those who “ dwell in | t 


by all modern heroes. Their work has to be 
done on the masses—the ill-instructed, easily 
influenced masses—and no power must dare 


o intervene between these men and their 


the heavens;” therefore the authorities| victims. ‘We have public speaking and 
established by God, and bearing His name, | above all we have the Press. It is through 
who inhabit figuratively the firmament of this latter medium that I at present make an 


power—the political heavens(Rev. xiii. 5-7). 
They oppose themselves to all called God, 














effort to come to an understanding,” &c. 
So wrote D. F. Strauss, in his “Old Faith and 


or reverenced as pertaining to God, therefore | New.” 
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By artful appeals to the vulgar prejudices, | trophes of Pauvre peuple! Peuple vertueux ! 


passions, and lusts, these men make their| and hastened to execute whatever came re- 
conquests and enjoy their triumphs. One/ commended by such honied phrases, though 
cardinal device is the promise of liberty—a| devised by the worst of men, for the worst 
promise which always seems to enlist par-|and most inhuman of purposes.”—Walter 
ticular sympathy from the hearers, although| Scott, of last century. 
those hearers may not be conscious of the} ‘“Perverse and misguided men agitate the 
pitfall into which such a promise, if received, | world, seducing the ignorant, and drawing 
must inevitably precipitate the receiver. The! after them those too numerous sectarians, who 
promise of liberty is a vain and delusive one, | seek in the resuscitation of economical 
and the men who succeed in persuading their | follies, enjoyment without toil, and the satis- 
fellow-men to grasp at it, do in effect put) faction of their most culpable desires. These 
their own rope of bondage about the necks are, in truth, the prospects held out by them 
of such converts, for, “ of whom a man is over-| to the simple folk they desire to deceive.”— 
come to the same is he brought into bondage.’’ | Jules Favre, of this century. 
It is necessary to detach mankind from their | Our country to-day is suffering, and suffering 
old allegiances and their old beliefs before) acutely, from the action and curse of hero- 
the hero tyranny can be established, and so, government. The will of its people is but the 
while plying their hearers with promises of| will of its heroes. Reason, right, and justice, 
liberty, they blaspheme or speak evil of all}seem to be departing from the counsels 
that which, from their point of view, hinders! of the nation. Whole masses of men vote 
liberty. They are declared by St. Jude even’ just as they are manipulated by the heroes, 
to participate in the “ gainsaying of Korah,”| and government has degenerated into a war 
and by this reference we gain a deeper in-/ of parties and a fight for possession of power. 
sight into the full meaning of their conduct. |The grossest inconsistencies of statesmen 
They object to kings, as Korah and com-|are condoned, thus proving how deeply the 
pany objected to Moses, because Moses, as| virus of hero-worship has penetrated. The 
they said, would reign as a prince over them, | arguments and protests of those who differ, 
in other words, as an agent of God, instead | are either disregarded or resented. Napoleon, 
of an agent of the people. They object to| the incarnate democrat, the chief hero of 
priests, as Korah objected to Aaron, because} Liberalism, worked his evil will on the world, 
of the peculiar sanctity attaching to his office, | because, as he said, he ‘‘ marched with the 
and which, in the eyes of the revolters, was| opinions of five millions of men.” He knew 
mere assumption, seeing that all the people | the secret of the power he possessed, and 
of the Lord were said by them to be “equally | made full use of it for his own ends and 
holy, and the Lord amongthem.”’ In order to! objects. Posing as the instrument of the 
enforce their recommendations on the people, | people, he was allowed to work any and 
these men of the last days still further copy |every abomination. It is related that when 
the proceedings of Korah and his company, | once out walking, he met a peasant woman, 
in that they prefer false charges against those} who intimated in some way that she was 
who aforetime wielded the divine authority,| going to see the Emperor. ‘Why do you 
and, as in spite of all evidence to the contrary, | wish to see him?” asked Napoleon; “ what 
and the earnest protestations of Moses, the|have you done, but exchange one tyrant for 
wilful children of Israel yet gave themselves| another; you have had the Bourbons, now 
up to the deceitful persuasions of their heroes, | you have Napoleon.” “No matter,” replied 
so it is predicted that in the last days the|the woman, “ Napoleon is our king, but the 
wilful children of apostacy will surrender! Bourbons were the kings of the nobles.” 
themselves, and for a time the world also, | “This,” said Napoleon, when afterwards re- 
into the hands of false teachers and false|lating the anecdote, “comprehends the 
preachers. ‘The flattery is so sweet to their, whole matter.” And it explains fully in what 
palate, vitiated by unbelief; the promises of sense it is that the assumption of liberty ends 
liberty and freedom from all restraint are too | in a worshipping of heroes, and how the nega- 
tempting to be resisted. \tion of God results in the apotheosis of 
“The people listened, as to their Cicero, | humanity, 
when he (Robespierre) twanged out his apos- | 
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BENEDICTIONS OF 


THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


“ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment.” —REVELATION iii. 5. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


language. They arose from the 
s necessities of human life, and 
’ were invented to denote persons 
and things in primitive times, 
before abstract ideas were thought of and 
needed expression. So we read in the 
earliest records of the Book of Genesis, that 
God brought the newly created animals to 
Adam, to see what he would call them ; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof. So it is still 
with children. Names or nouns are the 
first words in their limited vocabulary. 

The names thus given appear to have been 
descriptive of the form or character of the 
objects. This is certainly the case with most 
of the names in the Bible, and pre-eminently 
with the titles of God. His name often 
signifies His attributes and character. Thus 
it has come to pass, that “ name ” is another 
expression for reputation. The builders of 
Babel proposed this to themselves, as the 
object of their ambition in erecting a city and 
atower, whose top should reach to Heaven, 
“Let us make us a name.” So it is still. 
Men that excel in any department of life 
are said to make themselves a name. The 
same desire of excellence, with good or evil 
results, has even entered the sacred domain 
of religion. Those who are distinguished 
above their fellows by zeal for God and 
purity of life acquire a name for piety. 
Now, this was the case, as we have seen, 
with the church of Sardis. 
this epistle that it had attained a high repute 
for godliness, which its real character had 
long since ceased to justify. The heart- 
searching Saviour declares, “I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name, that thou 
livest, and art dead.” A very mournful 
epitaph was this to be inscribed on the 
tomb of a once flourishing, but now life- 
less church. “Ichabod,” the glory is de- 
parted. Would to God it were never 
applicable still, either to churches or to 
individuals. Yet too often may it be said 





to such, as Alexander of Macedon is reported 
to have said to one of his soldiers who bore 


We find from | 


his own name, but was a great coward, 
| Either change your name, or learn to 


AMES are the first rudiments of! honour it.” 


| The name of this church was there- 
fore deceptive. It resembled the world- 
‘renowned trade mark of some great and 
| successful firm, stamped on goods of inferior 
/quality. It represented what the church 
ought to have been, and was not, rather 
than what it was. Happily, however, this 
| was not so with all the individual members. 
/There were some few that had not merely 
the form of godliness, but the power. “And 
it is very beautiful,” writes Archbishop 
| Trench, “to observe the gracious manner in 
'which the Lord recognises and sets His seal 
‘of allowance to the good which anywhere 
|He finds. Abraham said, ‘To slay the 
righteous with the wicked, that be far from 
Thee;’ but it is far from Him, even to 
seem to include the righteous and the 
wicked in a common blame. He, the same 
who delivered Noah, a preacher of righteous- 
ness, from the destruction of the old world, 
who drew just Lot out of Sodom, who could 
single out from the whole wicked family of 
|Jeroboam, and take from the evil to come, 
Abijah for some good thing toward the Lord 
his God, which was found in him, beholds 
the few faithful in Sardis that had not defiled 
their garments, and will not suffer them to 
‘suppose that they are overlooked by Him, 
‘or that His condemnation was intended to 
include them.” The names of these few 
were more than names. Christ the Good 
Shepherd calleth His own sheep by name 
and leadeth them out. In doing so, He 
proves His own omniscience, as accurate in 
‘the ‘least matters as in the greatest. True to 
ithe character of the Creator, sublimely 
‘celebrated by the Psalmist by a marvellous 
‘contrast: “He telleth the number of the 
‘stars, and calleth them all by their names,” 
‘and yet “healeth the broken in _ heart, 
‘and bindeth up their wounds.” Like the 
Jewish High Priest, who had inscribed on 
the precious stones of his breast-plate the 
'names of the twelve tribes whom he repre- 
‘sented before God, the Great High Priest of 
‘our profession carries on His inmost heart 
the particular names, characters, and wants 
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of each faithful one, however lowly and 
obscure. To these royal priests of His church 
at Sardis, He sends a two-fold benediction ; 
there is first the promise, lately considered, 
of white raiment, as they had not defiled 
their garments, and then, as they had boldly 
confessed Him before men, He adds, “He 
that overcometh, I will not blot out his 
name out of the Book of Life, but I will 
confess his name before My Father, and 
before His angels.” 

These words suggest three interesting 
and important inquiries: (1) What is this 
Book of Life? (11) Whose names shall not 
be effaced from it? (111) What honours shall 
be theirs ? 

I.—We need hardly remark that this is 
spoken after the manner of men. The use of 
books in which to record names or facts worthy 
of being especially remembered arises from 
human weakness and forgetfulness. There 
cannot be the same necessity with God. He 
needs not to be reminded of anything, since 
all things are naked and opened to the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do, All events 
and all characters lie described as in a map 
before His all-pervading gaze. Yet He has 
condescended to represent His unerring ob- 
servation and fixity of purpose under this 
image of books. In Psalm xl. David, 
speaking in the person of the Messiah, says, 
“Lo! I come, in the volume of the book it 
is written of Me.” By that is evidently 
intended the statute-book of His moral 
Government, in which the scheme of man’s 
redemption has been recorded from the 
beginning. We read again, in the prophecy 
of Malachi, of the Book of God’s remem- 
brance, wherein are recorded the communings 
of His people with each other, and which lies 
written before the great King in favour of 
those that “feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon His Name.” So here and elsewhere, 
in Holy Scripture, we find mention of the 
Book of Life, or, as it is called in Rev. xxi. 
27, ‘the Lamb’s Book of Life.” These, as 
well as the book of conscience, the records 
of Providence, and the inspired Word, are the 
books that shall be opened by the Judge at 
the Great Day, when the dead shall be judged 
out of those things that are written in them 
according to their works. 

We are here, however, concerned with the 
Book of Life. As its name implies, this is 
the roll of the living members of His Church, 
on which are inscribed indelibly the names 
of all who, having been quickered by the 
Holy Spirit from the death of sin, have been 


united by faith to Christ, their risen and 
living Head, and so made heirs of everlasting 
life. Very much as in some of our ancient 
cities there is a register kept of the freemen, 
from which their names are struck off at 
death, so the true citizens of the heavenly 
city, the new Jerusalem, are registered on 
high. They belong to the Church of the 
first-born, whose names are written in heaven. 
There is only this important difference be 
tween the two cases. -Christ’s freedmen 
never die. They shall not be hurt by the 
second death. ‘Their life is hid with Christ 
in God, and He has said, “I will not blot 
out their names.” Once entered there, they 
shall never be struck off. This is the mys 
terious Book from which Moses, in his intense 
impassioned anxiety lest his people Israel 
should be cast off for their idolatry, was so 
bold and disinterested a patriot as to pray 
that his own name might rather be blotted out 
(Exodus xxxii. 32). David, again, refers to 
it. When denouncing God’s judgments upon 
His enemies, he concludes His imprecations 
with this most startling appeal, “Let them 
be blotted out of the Book of the Living” 
(or Life), “and not be written with the 
righteous ” (Psalm Ixix. 28). It is the same 
of which our Saviour said to His disciples, 
“ Rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto 
you, but rather rejoice because your names 
are written in heaven” (St. Luke x. 20). 
St. Paul also refers to it when, judging from 
their consistent conduct, and steadfast devo- 
tion to Christ, he could write of Clement 
and others of his fellow-labourers, that their 
names were in the Book of Life (Philip. iv. 3). 
How unutterably blessed is the privilege of 
those who are indeed enrolled thus. But 
equally awful is the contrast suggested by the 
Prophet J eremiah,when he describes those who 
forsake the Lord, as “written in the earth” 
(Jer. xvii. 13). Such is the alternative pre- 
sented to us still. If not written in heaven, 
we are written in the earth. If our re- 
cord be not on high, our only memorial 
is below. It may be penned in the most 
eloquent and pathetic terms. It may tell of 
great achievements in the service of our 
country, or in the pursuit of the fine arts, or 
literature, or in the humbler but equally 
useful walks of business or agriculture. But 
if all our hopes and interests have been 
bound up with the earth and the things of 
earth, and have no real concern with God, 
and the kingdom which shall never be moved , 
our names shall be written in the dust, and 
when we die, then shall all our thoughts 
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nd honour amongst Englishmen to trace back 
1s one’s pedigree to the days of the Conquest, 
" and to find one’s name emblazoned in the Roll 
” of Battle Abbey. Yet the Day is coming 
at when both that roll and the venerable pile 
ly which holds it, must yield to the universal 
in conflagration. In the clear searching light 
mg of eternity it will be seen to have been a far 
“4 higher and more lasting distinction to have 
8 a name written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 


~ II.—This thought leads on to our second 
_ inquiry, who are they, whose names are 
at written in this Book? We cannot, it is true, 


y closed from mortal view, and also sealed. 
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perish. It is justly accounted a great 


now penetrate its mysteries. It is at present 


the death of Christ be accompanied by a 
real feeding on Christ in our hearts by faith 
with thanksgiving. If, on the other hand, 
like the faithful few in Sardis, we have put on 
the garments of salvation, and keep them 
undefiled, if we are gradually rising superior 
to the corruption within and around us, then 
we need not fear. Our hearts are deceitful, 
temptations are strong, Satan is indeed 
powerful, subtle, and watchful, and the world’s 
cares and vanities very engrossing; yet the 
Good Shepherd could measure the extent 
and variety of our difficulties and perils much 
better than we can, and He has said, “ My 
sheep shall never perish, neither shall any 





None are permitted to break the seals and | 
look therein. Perhaps we long to obtain | 
one glance at its contents, and think it would | 
afford us exceeding comfort if we might | 
read our own name, and the names of those | 
dear to us, inscribed on its pages. But this | 
may not be, nor, even if it might be, would | 
it be for our good. The discovery would 
probably lead to self-confidence and _ pre- 
sumption, as regards ourselves, and a fatal 
indifference to the eternal welfare of others. 
We might cease to watch and pray, and 
might neglect the appointed means of grace. 
Certainly the whole of the wonderful system 
of God’s present dealings with us would be 
thereby defeated. The world would then 
cease to be the scene of trial and conflict 
which it is meant to be. It would be no 
longer the school of character, in which we 
are being trained for our heavenly home. 
Well is it for us, therefore, that we cannot thus 
** read our title clear to mansions in the skies.” 

Is then that Book so high above our pre- 
sent reach that we have practically nothing to 
do with it at all? Ifso, why should it be so 
often mentioned, and what is the value of this 
promise? Assuredly there is one way in 
which we may obtain some insight into its 
contents. The Lord, as it were, writes a 
duplicate of them on the hearts and lives of 
His people. This is not necessarily the bap- 
tismal register. High and holy is indeed the 
privilege of having been in early infancy un- 
consciously enlisted in the army of the Church 
Militant ; and yet, if we have not been 
effectually grafted into Christ, as well as into 
His Church, we may have a name to live 
while we are still dead. Nor will enrolment 
on the list of communicants prove a pass- 
port to heaven, and in every case correspond 
to the entries in the Book of Life, unless 





pluck them out of My hand.” If a 
good work has indeed been begun within us, 
we know that neither ourselves nor our fellow- 
men are its authors. We can only ascribe it 
to the Father of lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift, and there- 
fore may have every confidence that He 
will perfect that which concerneth us, and 
not forsake the work of His own hands. This 
truth, like every other truth, is liable to 
abuse, and has been wrested by many to 
their own destruction. But if it have its in- 
tended effect it will lead to watchfulness and 
cheerful obedience to God’s will, and so in- 
spire an ever-deepening happy confidence 
that our names are written in heaven, and 
shall not be blotted out of the Book of Life. 

Very apt, though very simple, wasthe remark 
which a pious unlettered woman is said to 
have made, at Olney, after listening to a warm 
discussion amongst some learned divines on 
free-will and election. They had failed, as 
the most acute and intelligent minds have 
always failed, to reconcile them in strict logic 
with each other, and they appealed to her. 
“Ah! gentlemen,” she naively replied, “I 
have long settled that point, for if God had 
not chosen me before I was born, I am sure 
He would have seen nothing in me to have 
chosen me for afterwards.” Happily ignorant 
of the deep, unfathomable mystery which 
underlay her child-like decision, she had 
grasped the practical bearings of all such 
thorny questions, and may probably have 
enjoyed a more settled and Scriptural assur- 
ance than her teachers, that her own name 
was in the Book of Life. Thus does God 
often hide these things from the wise and 
prudent and reveal them unto babes. Certain 
it is that there is such a Book of Life, and that 
Christ has said of every one that, like the faith- 
ful in Sardis, “I will in no wise blot out his 





our partaking of the sign and sacrament of 








name” (Rev. iii. 5—Revised Version). 
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III.—This, however, if it stood alone, | also deny before My Father which is in 
would be only a negative, though an un-| heaven” (St. Matt. x. 32, 33). In fact the prac- 
speakable, source of comfort. But it is| tical conclusion of this whole subject can 
followed by a very positive and ennobling | hardly be better given than in the expressive 
declaration, “I will confess his mname| imagery of the immortal dreamer. In his 
before My Father and before His angels.” | Interpreter’s house Bunyan describes a 
This now - mysterious record will be} glorious palace, and a great company of men 
referred to by the Judge of quick and| desirous to enter it, who durst not. Two 
dead, and read out before the assembled | difficulties had to be overcome. Near the door 
myriads of mankind. What astounding dis- | sat a man with a book to take the name of him 
closures will then be made. Many an one that should enter, while by the entrance stood 
once highly thought of amongst his fellows, | men in armour to keep it, being resolved to do 
and whose praise was in all the churches, | the men that would enter what hurt and mis- 
will be found wanting in that Day, and have | chief they could. At last Christian saw a 
to hear from the infallible Arbiter of life and | man of a very stout countenance come up to 
death, the sentence re-echoed by his own too | the man that sat there to write, saying, “ Set 
late awakened conscience, “I never knew| down my name, sir,” and then the man drew 
you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” | his sword, put a helmet on his head, and 
Not a few, on the other hand, who had passed | rushed towards the door, upon the armed 
their days in fear and doubt, scarcely daring men, who laid upon him with deadly force ; 
to believe themselves children of God, and | but the man, not at all discouraged, fell to 
inheritors of His promises, but whose hearts | cutting and hacking most fiercely. So, after 
were loyal to their King, and whose lives were | he had received and given many wounds, he 
a daily confession of His truth, shall receive | pressed forward into the palace, at which there 
the joyous welcome: “Come, ye blessed of | was a pleasant voice heard from those that 
My Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared | were within, saying— 
for you from the foundation of the world.” | 
Still in every case there will be found the | 
same indispensable link connecting the sen- | 
tence with their previons character. It is| So he went in, and was clothed with such 
that which the Lord Himself so emphatically garments as they. Such, not in vision but 
laid down: ‘Whosoever shall confess Me | reality, shall be the reward of him that over- 
before men, him will I confess also before | cometh. His name shall not be blotted from 
My Father which is in heaven. But whoso- the Book of Life, but shall be acknowledged 
ever shall deny Me before men, him will I| by Him that sitteth upon the throne. 





** Come in, come in, 
Eternal glory thou"shalt win.” 


COO s OYCHAO I~ 


Jue Lanquage of Locomotion. 








CHILD learning to walk, Paley' 
says, is the greatest posture- | 
master in the world ; but though 
the habit of walking involves the 

© harmonious cooperation of nearly 
all the muscles in the body, yet when once 
established, it is performed so automatically | 
that few people have any idea of how plainly 
they speak with their feet, or, indeed, of the 
figure which, while walking, they present to 
their neighbours’ view ; otherwise, many of 
those to whom it is of the utmost importance 
to stand well in society, would certainly be 
more mindful of the manner in which they 
move through it. Walking appears simple | 
enough, and yet, somehow, not one person in 
a hundred seems able to per’orm it wt’) ease ; 





indeed, it would not be difficult in a single 
morning’s stroll to find materials enough to 
construct a volume on the subject of ‘‘ How 


| not to walk.” ‘This person ambles, that one 


strides like a camel; a third, whose form is 
nearly spherical, cannot, perhaps, do other 
than roll; a fourth patters along upon his 
toes ; a fifth, determined to avoid so absurd 
a mode of progression, keeps his toes well up 
and his heels well down, as if descending a 
steep hill; in fact, nearly every person we 


| meet either creeps, or hobbles, or sidles, or 
' trots, or limps, or jumps, or resorts to one 
| form or another, of what a pulpit orator once, 


in a fine burst of eloquence, termed “ peri- 


' patetic artifices.” Grace ought to be as 


natural to man as-to other living cr atures, 
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and yet he is assuredly the most awkward 
animal in creation, though at the same time 
it may be the most entertaining. 

Now, amongst the numberless small pecu- 
liarities which distinguish individuals and 
make the ways and manners of one’s fellow- 
mortals so amusing, and to the attentive 
physiologist often so valuable a study, oddities 
of gait hold a conspicuous place. “ I thought 
it must be you walking at that pace,” said a 
friend, addressing the witty lawyer, Sir James 
Rose, whom he had just overtaken. ‘‘So 
you knowa rose by its stalk, do you ?” was the 
ready rejoinder. Yes,” his friend might 
have answered (though the remainder of their 
conversation is not recorded), “and it wants 
very ordinary powers of observation not only 
to recognise, but to classify any human flower 
or vegetable by its stalk alone ;” for, although 
a man’s gait is influenced to some extent by 
present feelings of depression, hurry, annoy- 
ance, nervousness, though it is quickened by 
hope, desire or fear, and paralyzed by terror, 
yet there is nearly always something suffici- 
ently distinctive about it to make it a trust- 
worthy index to character. The trained 
hunter, in the far west, will read in a man’s 
track his age, his occupation, and his chief 
characteristics. ‘A wicked man,” says Solo- 
mon, “ speaketh with his feet,” and the weak 
and the vain, and the foolish, and the hasty, 
do the same; if anyone is inclined to doubt 
this, no stronger argument is necessary where- 
with to convict him of his error than that of 
Diogenes, who, when Zeno pushed his scepti- 
cism to the length of denying the possibility of 
movement, did not vouchsafe a reply, but 
simply got up and walked before him. Let 
anyone observe carefully the gait of his friends, 
and he will find that in nine cases out of ten 
it corresponds, with his experience of their 
character. 

The strong-minded, those who are born to 
be leaders of men, walk with firm, decided, 
regular steps, while the weak or imbecile 
shuffle as though wearing shoes a world too 
wide, or waddle like ducks, or press forward 
like geese with neck stretched out and arms 
flapping in place of wings, or they saunter 
most frequently with aimless feet and limbs 
that seem hung loosely upon wires ; in fact, 
they cannot, properly speaking, be said to 
walk at all. 

A swift step is generally combined with 
rapidity of thought, but a light and quick, 
though not very decided tread, like that of a 
child, bespeaks a gay and thoughtless, often 
an impetuous nature, one apt to form hasty 








judgments, and to which the slightest 
hindrance or control is unbearable. A 
story is told of a certain Cornishman who, 
even on the occasion of his wife’s funeral 
unable to resist a feeling of impatience at 
having to proceed for a considerable distance 
at the regulation pace of about half a mile an 
hour, murmured to his nearest neighbour: 
“Dear, dear, this zs making a toil of a 
pleasure!” It is extremely ludicrous to 
watch a man of this temperament whose 
usual mode of progression is a “ league- 
devouring stride,” coupled with, and com- 
pelled to accommodate his pace to the slow, 
measured, elephantine movements of some 
phlegmatic friend; the ill-concealed impa- 
tience of the one, the generally disorganized 
condition of his lower extremities, owing to 
the necessity for putting on the break at 
every few steps, combined with the slow 
speech and languid gestures of the other, 
however irritating to the chief actors, are 
without doubt excessively comical to witness. 

Where the step is long, decided, quick and 
regular, we may expect to find a character 
prompt and business-like! where it is still 
long and decided, but somewhat slower, we 
find a nature less enterprising and more pru- 
dent, with greater reasoning powers perhaps, 
but deficient in the perceptive faculties. 
The gait of a nervous and irritable person is 
always uncertain ; the formal precisionist, on 
the contrary, at each step plants his foot with 
a sort of dogged emphasis, saying as plainly 
as foot can speak, “this is the proper 
standard of progression ; let all men observe 
and regulate their pace by mine !” 


‘*Un perfide est a craincre en sa marche couverte, 
Méme au succés il trame votre perte.” 


A man to be avoided is he who walks 
with a quiet, stealthy, cat-like tread ; his dis- 
position is sure to be reserved, not to say sly, 
and he has a natural preference for shuffling 
and underhand dealings. A bold and un- 
hesitating tread is, on the other hand, no less 
the mark of a brave, decided, straightforward 
nature. The French say that English people 
usually walk at a great pace, and in a straight 
line like a mad dog; probably, despite the 
intended disparagement of the comparison, 
this criticism is a just one, and really is to 
the credit of English straightforwardness, 
energy and pluck. ‘There are, however, to be 
found, even in England, many exceptions to 
this rule; we have known persons whose 
normal mode of progression resembled that 
of the gentleman who, returning on toot 
from a convivial supper, complained of being 
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walked off his legs. “ But it is not far,” said 
his wife. “The length of the road has 
nothing to do with it,” he replied, “it is the 
width that I complain of.” King James I. 
in addition to his many other peculiarities, 
had, we learn from Weldon, the habit of 
walking in a sort of semi-circular sweep. 
Hazlitt in speaking of his first acquaintance 
with Coleridge says: “I observed that he 
continually crossed me on the way by shifting 
from one side of the footpath to the other. 
This struck me as an odd movement, but I 
did not at the time connect it with any 
instability of purpose, or involuntary change 
of principle, as I have done since.” Now 
this description of the poet’s undulating walk 
exactly coincides with his character as drawn 
by more than one impartial contemporary ; 
he could not, it is said, in conversation, 
reading, or anything else, follow a given 
course, but wandered from one thing to 
another, taking first this side of an argument, 
then that, choosing first one subject of study, 
then another. 

Overbearing or self-sufficient people may 
be recognised by their walking with head 
erect and chest well thrown out, as though 
confident in their own strength, and despising 
the feebleness of others ; in Dickens’ Dr. 
Blimber we have an admirable portrait of 
the pompous egotist—‘“ his walk was stately 
and calculated to impress the juvenile mind 
with solemn feelings. It was a sort of march, 
but when the doctor put out his right foot, he 
gravely turned upon his axis with a semi-cir- 
cular sweep towards the left, and when he 
put out his left foot, he turned in the same 
manner towards the right, so that he seemed 
at every stride he took to look about him, as 
though saying, “Can anybody have the good- 
ness to indicate any subject in any direction 
on which I am uninformed? I rather think 
not.’” 

There is no end to the absurd varieties of 
the walk egotistical ; who can fail, for instance, 
to feel half irritated, half amused, by the over- 
weening self-importance of a vain coxcomb, 
who struts about glancing from side to side, 
and like a foolish peacock in the moulting 
season, le dking all the more ridiculous from 
his utter obliviousness of the fact, patent to 
everyone else, that the special attraction on 
which he prides himself is conspicuous only 
by its absence ? 

There is occasionally a ludicrous similarity 
of action between the walk of men and birds ; 
some persons, for example, keep the right 
side well forward, and adyance with the toes 


of the right foot slightly turned in, like a 
parrot or cockatoo, getting with a sort of 
jerky hop, or oblique waddle, to the point in 
view. Others there are, more majestic indi- 
viduals, who seem to emulate the stork, and 
look very like him too, marching in self- 
absorbed solemnity, with hands underneath 
their coat-tails and chin buried in their breast. 
The reason, perhaps, that the feathered race 
affords us so many parallels is this, that of 
all the creatures that walk this earth, men and 
birds alone resemble each other, in the fact 
of requiring only one point of support. There 
is also, by the way, an absurd likeness be- 
tween the human body and that of a bird 
stripped of its feathers; the story is well 
known of how upon one occasion when Plato 
was engaged in drawing his pupils’ attention 
to the resemblance between men and birds, 
Diogenes endeavoured to throw ridicule upon 
him by thrusting a plucked fowl in amongst 
the listening students, and exclaiming ‘“ Here 
is Plato’s man.” 

To find a living example of the truth of 
that old proverb, ‘‘The more haste the less 
speed,” we need only observe the movements 
of fussy, shallow people, who, when engaged 
upon the most trivial affairs, hop hither and 
thither, with short quick steps, and action 
absurdly like that of a hungry pigeon who has 
just received a handful of crumbs, and is 
determined to make the most of them ; there 
is a general air of bustle about the walk of 
such people, and an appearance of making 
superhuman exertions, but, alas! parturiunt 
montes, nascttur ridiculus mus ; their energy 
has all run into locomotion, and they seldom 
have even an insignificant mouse to show as 
the result of all their labours. 

Shelley’s walk, we learn from one of his 
biographers, was like his character, full of 
remarkable contrasts, displaying a mixture or 
alternation of awkwardness with agility, of the 
clumsy with the graceful. He would stumble 
in stepping across the floor of a drawing-room, 
would trip himself up on a smooth-shaven 
grass-plot, or tumble about in the most incon- 
ceivable manner in ascending an easy, well- 
carpeted staircase, so as to bruise his nose or 
lips on the upper steps, or tread upon his 
hands in such a way as to disturb the com- 
posure even of a well-bred footman. On the 
other hand, he would often glide without 
collision through crowded assemblies, or 
thread with unerring dexterity a most intri- 
cate path, and tread securely and rapidly the 
most arduous and uncertain ways. 

A step which is unequal, both as regards 
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length and quickness, shows an inconstant, if| in this, as in every other sense, “action is 
not a treacherous nature. Sallust, in speak-_| eloquence,” and that it is in such involuntary 
ing of Catiline, says, his walk was sometimes | and automatic actions that character is most 
slow, sometimes quick, proving that no depen-| strikingly displayed. It is very certain that 
dence was to be placed upon him. |those who accept the dictum of Pope, as to 
The subject of walking, in its connection| the proper study of mankind, being man, and 
with individual character, is one which admits | who take pleasure in that study, will find as 
of almost indefinite enlargement, for it is as | safe and trustworthy a guide, in “the manner 
wide as men and their ways are diverse, but of his gait,” as in either phrenology or physi- 
enough has, perhaps, been said to prove that 'ognomy. E. HOSKEN. 





Light IN THE STOMACH. 


92—0%9 HE very numerous uses to which| An electric battery, as most of our readers 
NU QF within the last decade or so} are probably aware, is an assemblage of 
electricity has been applied | metal plates arranged in jars containing acids; 
seem almost to warrant the be-| from opposite ends of this battery, which we 
. lief of many persons in dlecteicity | do not intend here to describe, two currents 

as the force of the future, and the eventual! of electricity are perpetually flowing in oppo 
substitute for steam. Theoretically its power} site directions, to which the terms “negative” 
is unlimited; in its employment the only| and “positive” have been applied. So long as 
question is how efficiently and how economi-| these currents pass along freely conducting 
cally in comparison with other natural forces) substances, such as most metals, there is no 
electricity may be brought under human) visible manifestation of the mysterious force 
control, and this, we think, can be but a) which is rushing along them in a stream, the 
matter of time and gradual development.| swiftness of which surpasses our conceptions 
The march of science has become so rapid, of motion and can be compared only with 
and so victorious, that we can no longer) light. The electricity, with all its rapidity, is 
doubt such possibilities. The tide of time) yet docile, and follows its conductor whither- 
has brought us to an age when scepticism and | soever it leads. For practical purposes the 
criticism of the past seemed to have reached) conductor is usually a wire But sever the 
their highest, but when nothing is too extra-| wire, or interpose some impediment, such as 
ordinary to be believed of the future. a non-conducting substance, in the course of 
Of all the forces of nature the most mys-| the current, the mysterious force at once 
terious is electricity. Even those most) reveals its energy, perhaps, as in the lightning 
familiar with it are ignorant of its essence,| stroke, shatters the obstacle which stands in 
and knowas little what it really is as the rustic) its way, or is changed to heat and light as in 
who, in awe of the thunderstorm, seeks refuge) an electric spark. It is this transmutation of 
in the cellar. He who compels it fears it.| the electric force into luminous energy which 
Not the least remarkable thing about it is,| is the basis of electric lighting. The point 
if we may so speak, its versatility. It can be} of intense light, which characterizes this mode 
employed in lieu of steam, to do work by the’ of illumination, is produced by interposing a 
ton-weight, as, for instance, in the electric| less perfect between two more perfect con 
railway in Berlin; or, as in the Photophone, | ductors, such as a piece of carbon between 
the Audiphone, and similar instruments, per-| metal conductors. The same may be eftected 
forming the most delicate services which all| by substituting a piece of the metal platinum, 
other agents are far too gross to render. which is remarkable as a weak conductor. 
During the last few years it is as a light-| There is a very pretty experiment which 
giver that this elemental force has been most | illustrates this characteristic of platinum. A 
prominently before the general public, and it| chain is made of alternate links of silver and 
is an application of electricity in this direction | platinum, which metals considerably resemble 
which we believe will be almost entirely new| each other, so that to all appearance the 
to our readers, which we purpose at present| chain is wholly -of silver. Each end of it 
to describe. may be connected with wires from the positive 
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and negative ends, or poles, as they are called, 
of a battery. Immediately the contact is 
made, the platinum links will glow into a 
white heat, the silver remaining as before. 
One of the great differences between this 
incandescence and ordinary combustion is 
that the former requires no oxygen, conse- 
quently no air, whereas this is indispensable 
for combustion. The platinum may there- 
fore be made to incandesce in closed vessels, 
or even in a vacuum, and this is a plan upon 
which some electric lamps have been con- 
structed, especially those tiny ones to which 
we owe the subject of our present paper. 
The reader has perhaps seen some of those 
surgical instruments which are used to enable 
a medical man to see parts of the body, such 
as the interior of the mouth and ear, which, 
on account of the small quantity of light 
which they admit, are not clearly visible. As 
the diagnosis, however, of such cavities of 
the human body is very important for medical 
science, they are of course minutely observed 
and studied in the dissecting-room. It is, 
however, very important also to observe them 
in the living subject as far as can. be done 
without injury to the patient, as by such in- 
spection any abnormal condition of the organ 
may be discovered, and the source of a 
disease clearly detected. Accordingly, in- 
struments to further this end have long been 
in use, being constructed so as to concentrate 
and reflect as much light as possible upon 
the parts which are more or less inaccessible 
to ordinary lig] t, Thus otoscopes for diag- 
nosing the interior of the ear, laryngoscopes 
for the throat, gastroscopes for the mouth, 
ophthalmoscopes for the eye, have been in- 
vented and constructed in considerable 
variety. Sometimes only the ordinary day- 
light is caught and reflected from the polished 
internal surfaces of these instruments upon 
the part to be inspected, sometimes a candle, 
gas, or even the brilliant white light produced 
by the combustion of magnesium has been 
employed. In these cases the light has of 
course only been reflected upon the surface 
to be diagnosed. ‘The property of platinum, 
however, to incandesce when an electric 
current is passed through it, has rendered it 
possible to introduce the source of light 
itself into the mouth, the cesophagus, the 
bladder, and even into the stomach itself. 
This seems at first almost incredible ; but 
did we not at the outset enter a caution 
against doubting the possibilities of science ? 
When we have described the delicate and 
ingenious instruments which have recently 





been brought to such high perfection by Herr 
Leiter, of Vienna, and have been put to the 
test of practical use by experienced medical 
men, there will be no longer room to doubt. 

It must be remembered too, to begin with, 
that the platinum which will incandesce 
under the influence of the electric current 
and give a dazzling light, may be limited, to- 
gether with its requisite receptacle, to very 
small dimensions. This, being made of glass, 
constitutes a veritable dark lantern of the 
most diminutive proportions, which can be 
made to “‘show the light” or to extinguish 
it accordingly as we connect or disconnect 
the platinum with a couple of wires pro- 
ceeding from the opposite poles of a battery. 
An instrument no larger than a small tea- 
spoon is used in this way to light up the 
interior of the mouth. By merely pressing a 
knob or turning a screw in the handle, con- 
nection is made with the battery, the platinum 
glows white, and the interior of the mouth, 
&c., is illuminated by a stream of light, 
which is rendered still more effective by a 
reflector placed behind the platinum, thus 
enabling a clear diagnosis of the part to be 
made. Instruments of different form, but 
based on the principle of reflecting the 
platinum light upon the surface to be exa- 
mined, have been constructed for various 
uses. The eye, however, being itself 
sensible to light, is unable to support the 
strong electric glare. But the organ has been 
previously atrophised in the case of a rabbit, 
and a good clear photograph has been 
obtained of the animal’s retina by the electric 
light projected upon and reflected from it. 

This, however, is not all. A considerable 
time ago it struck Bruck, a dentist of Breslau 
that it would be possible to illuminate not 
only the mouth, but even the human stomach, 
The idea was put into execution by M. 
Trouvé, an instrument maker of Paris, and 
has recently been brought to a high efficiency 
and perfection by Herr Leiter, of Vienna, 
whose instruments are now in the hands of 
many members of the renowned medical 
faculty of that metropolis. 

The gastroscope consists of a hollow tube 
of overlapping pieces, which secure a certain 
degree of flexibility necessary for passing 
the tube through the throat and gullet, but 
which may afterwards be tightened. At the 
extremity of the tube is a glass rounded 
termination, which contains the platinum, 
which can, of course, be connected by wires 
with a battery slightly above this termina- 
tion, which we may call a lantern, From 
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this the light streams out upon the interior 
surface of the stomach, from which a portion 
is reflected back, and enters what we must 
call a little window slightly higher up in the 
tube. Here, falling upon a prism or mirror 
at the requisite angle, it is deflected vertically 
upwards along the tube. Just at the throat, 
however, of course, the tube is necessarily 
bent, and forms just a right angle. As light 
is not addicted to the practice of the Irish- 
man’s gun, which shot round a corner, it 
becomes necessary again to deflect the beam 
of light. This is done by placing small 
prisms in the bend of the tube. ‘Traversing 
these, the beam takes a horizontal position, 
and, having passed through several lenses, 
reaches the eye-piece, where it conveys to 
the diagnoser’s eye a distinct image of the 
part of the stomach opposite the little window 
in the tube. 

A very clever contrivance prevents any | 
rise of temperature, which would be a serious 
inconvenience, and materially abridge the 
time during which the instrument could be 
used, and indeed this was the case in the 
earlier form of the instrument. The glass 
cap containing the platinum is made double, 
and the space between the glasses is con- 
stantly kept full of fresh, cool water by means | 
of two very small caoutchouc pipes, which are | 


enclosed in the main tube, and connected 
with an apparatus which maintains the water 
in circulation. It is clear that the instru- 
ment could only be used for viewing one 
particular part of the stomach, unless the 
little window could be directed to different 
sides. There would be no difficulty in 
attaching it, so that it might be turned round ; 
but then it would have been necessary to 
withdraw the instrument for every adjust- 
ment. ‘This serious inconvenience has been 
avoided by a tiny wheel, with teeth, which 
fit an indented ring attached to the terminal 
portion bearing the platinum and the little 
window. By means of a fine silk cord 
passed up inside the tube, the terminal 
portion may be revolved at pleasure, and 
different parts of the interior surface of the 
stomach brought by this means successively 
into view. 

The construction of surgical instruments 
must in general be of rather a dry and 
technical nature. The instruments at present 
under notice, however, which have been 
elaborated at the cost of very great labour, 
care and expense, and are already in practi- 
cal use, are so ingenious and extraordinary, 


ithat a brief account of them will probably 


not have been uninteresting to the general 
reader. H. 
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TN attempt has been made very 
recently, and with some show of | 
justice, to prove that the county | 
of Monmouth is in reality Welsh 
territory and, from a legal point 
of view, cannot be regarded as forming part 
of England. This has nothing to do with) 
“ new books,” it is true, but I trust I may be 
held excused for introducing the subject here | 
as it is a curious little bit of geographical and 
historical gossip, which many of the readers | 
of GoLpeN Hours may not have met with} 
elsewhere. It is said that up to the 27th| 
year of Henry VIII., which was the year 1536, | 
there were no statutory enactments as to the | 
division of Wales into counties. At that} 
time there were eight shires of “ ancient and | 
long time,” namely, Anglesea, Carnarvon, | 





Merioneth, Flint, Cardigan, Pembroke, Car-| 


marthen and Glamorgan,” and the rest of 
Wales was known as the “ Marches,” or “Lord- 
ship Marches,” forming a broad strip of terri- 


tory running from north to south, and lying 
between the Welsh counties just enumerated 
on the west, and England on the east. In 
1536, it is said that an Act was passed de- 
claring that certain parts of these Lordship 
Marches should be annexed to English 
counties, certain others to Welsh counties, 
and “that all the residue of the said Lord- 
ship Marches within the said country or 
dominion of Wales shall be severed or 
divided in certain particular counties or 
shires—that is to say, the county or shire 
of Monmouth, the county or shire of Breck- 
nock, the county or shire of Radnor, the 
county or shire of Montgomery, and the 
county or shire of Denbigh.” Reference to 
this distribution of the Welsh Marches into 
counties is made in an Act relative to Wales, 
passed about seven years after, in the 34th 
and 35th years of Henry VIII., and it is said 
that this constitution of the Welsh counties 
is further confirmed by the fact that the 
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regulations as to the administration of justice 
and the issuing of writs from Westminster, 
which were enacted by the Act, creating the 
five new divisions of the Principality above 
described were, within a few years, extended 
by a subsequent Act, namely, 1 Edward 
VI. c. 10, to the eight older counties of 
Wales. If these Acts were really passed, 
and the facts of the case are absolutely as 
stated above, it is clear, beyond dispute, that 
Monmouthshire belongs to Wales and not 
to England. If the Welsh take it into their 
heads to go for independence and home- 
rule, after the manner of the Irish, and assert 
their claim to Monmouth, what a charming 
opportunity will offer itself to Mr. Gladstone, 
if he happen to be still in power, of doing 
what he is pleased to call justice, delighted 
as he always is to light on any chance of 
whittling away the British Empire in general, 
and alienating the property of the Church of 
England and the Church of Ireland in par- 
ticular, to other uses than those for which that 
property was intended by its donors. 

Mr. Elliot Stock’s publications are always 
good of their kind, and the volumes* that 
are now before me are no exception to the 
general rule, though it is to be feared that 
foreshadowings is far too abstruse in its sub- 
ject to be read with pleasure and satisfaction 
by many. The fourth canto treats on pro- 
phecy as found in Holy Writ, and cautions 
the reader against “feral interpretation of the 
prophetic writings, the author endeavouring 
to show that the resurrection which ushers in 
the millennium is a resurrection or revival of 
principles rather than of persons. 

** Not Zersons then but principles will rise ; 
Martyrs revive, and in their followers reign, 

As Elijah in the Baptist left the skies ; 

And Huss in Luther rose and lived again : 


* Mr. ELLior Stock’s New Publications :— 

** Foreshadowings.” A Poem in Four Cantos. By 
Charles Room. Crown 8vo., cloth, 108 pp. 

**Life, a Mystery.” By A. M. B. Crown 8vo., 
cloth limp. 46 pp. 

** The Latest oP Questions answered in the Earliest 
of Books,” being Five Sermons preached in the 
Octagon Chapel, Bath, on the Sundays after Epiphany, 
1881. By the Rev. William Anderson, M.A., 
Minister of the Octagon Chapel, late Rector of 
Upper Cumber and Prebendary of Derry. 8vo., cloth. 


Pp- 

‘* The Choice of Wisdom; or, the Saviour’s 
Response to Man’s Anxiety.” By the Rev. Canon 
Bell, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary 
Canon of Carlisle, Author of ‘‘ Night Scenes of the 
Bible,” ‘‘ Hills that bring Peace,” &c. 18mo., cloth, 
red edges. 70 pp. 

“The Young Crossing Sweepers; or, Wee Stan 
and Little Llew.” By Mrs William Olding, Author 
of *‘ Poetical Weeks, a Birthday Text Book.” Fcap. 
Svo., cloth. 91 pp., Is. 6d. 





And sure in these fresh beings they obtain— 
As sires in sons again on earth find room— 

Who in their cause arise, and firm remain, 

Who in the martyrs’ ‘ power and spirit’ come, 

E’en though their flesh mean while lie slumbering in 

the tomb.” 

In the remaining cantos many topics, 
among which are the evangelization of China, 
the mission and future destiny of Russia, are 
treated as ably and as fully as the means 
chosen for bringing them under the notice of 
the reader will admit. In addition to these, 
the writer gives a description, according to 
his own views, of the progress of the nations 
and the condition of the earth during the 
millennial period, the apostacy before the final 
consummation of all things, the coming of 
the Saviour, the judgment, and “the wondrous 
life of those who are exempt from ‘the second 
death,’ with the absence of former evil, and 
with increased capability of enjoyment.” The 
speculations of the author on all these things, 
to say the least, are advanced in a reverent 
spirit, and the poetic dress in which they are 
clothed may be fairly said to be above the 
average of productions of the kind and 
character. 

Life, a Mystery, is an unpretentious little 
book with an excellent purpose. It is divided 
into two parts, in one of which is treated 
* Life as it appears,” and in the other, “ Life 
read in the light of the Cross.” These are 
followed by suitable reflections gathered and 
grouped together in the “‘ Conclusion,” and a 
fitting appendix to the whole is given in the 
form of a pleasing poem, entitled “The 
Search after Wisdom.” To give an analysis 
of the work, short as it is, would occupy more 
space than can well be spared, but the 
author’s views and object in writing it may 
be gathered from the following extracts from 
the preface :— 

‘* At this time, when the ‘old paths’ are becoming 
almost obliterated, and the old doctrines and creeds 
are being set aside and ignored, it surely behoves us 
to look for some firm ground upon which to take our 
stand amidst the quicksands which lie all around. It 
is well, surely, to find, if possible, some object un- 
changed and unchanging, towards which the puzzled 
heart may turn, and on which the wearied mind may 
fest... 5 © The arena of theological controversy has 
not been entered. The endeavour is simply to show 
that, apart from the Name of Jesus, apart from the 
Life and Death of the once crucified, but now risen 
and glorified Christ—as made known to us in His 
own revealed Word—a darkness as deep and profound 
as that which surrounded the ancients in their in- 
quiries after Truth, still shrouds the human soul. If 
there ever were an age when the Master’s question, 
‘ What think ye of Christ ’ needs to be reiterated, 
that age is assuredly the present one. ‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ’—let us 
rally round no other standard, let us fight under no 
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other banner, remembering that the power of Chris- 
tianity still lies, and ever will lie, in the fact that it all 
centres in a Person. And ‘ How great is the difference 
between submitting ourselves to a complex of rules, 
and casting ourselves upon a beating heart, bet ween 
accepting a system and cleaving to a person ? ” 

“The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” As it was in the days of David, 
so is it in our own days also, when so many 
are seeking either to furmulate new creeds 
after their own fancies, or to do without any 
creed at all, and thus drift, like a boat without 
a rudder, into the rapids that shall carry them 
headlong into the pit of destruction. Scorning 
the Holy Scriptures, the inspired Word of 
God, as mere old-world fables, unworthy of the 
notice of such intellectual giants as they deem 
themselves to be, and not content with cut- 
ting themselves adrift from the Rock of Ages, 
they seek to destroy,with language as specious 
as that of the devil when he brought desola- 
tion into Eden, the souls of those who weakly 
waver in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
to rivet anew the breaking faith of such 
waverers as these that Mr. Anderson has put 
forth the five sermons comprised in 7he 
Latest of Questions answered in the Earliest 
of Books. Let the author himself tell us 
what these queries are. He says :— 

‘‘These questions are, first of all, ‘ What was the 
origin of the world?’ a very important one it is, and 
one very difficult to answer. Ths second question is, 
* What is the origin and destiny of man?’ a question 
equally important and equally difficylt. The third 
question is, ‘ What is the nature of the struggles with 
the evils of which you are all conscious, and all the 
world is conscious every day of our lives?’ The 
fourth question is not less important than all the rest, 
* What is to be the issue of the struggle between man 
and the evil?’ I am quite sure of this, that no 
matter whom I ask, whether he be a Christian or not, 
whether he be a churchman or dissenter, everybody 
who has thought of the subject at all will admit that 
there are no four questions in the whole range of 
human thought which are more important than these, 
or are more difficult to answer. We shall see, then, 
what the Book of Genesis says concerning them : 
how men have striven to answer them, and how, after 
all, the Book of Genesis is as wise as the wisest of 
men.” 

Answers, derived from Holy Scripture 
itself, are given to these four questions, 
and given in a manner that cannot fail to 
convince those who are willing to learn in 
becoming humility of spirit. The fifth of Mr. 
Anderson's five discourses is en ‘ The Future 
Life of the Bible compared with the Specula- 
tions of Man.” Let all who are in doubt or 
difficulty, on any of the questions that are 
treated in this book, buy it and read it 
prayerfully, applying the touchstone of Holy 
Writ to all that the author advances, and 





they will find that their soul-trouble will be 
quieted, and their doubts dissipated, even as 
the mist-wreaths vanish under the genial in- 
fluence of the morning sun. 

The Choice of Wisdom is a helping hand 
stretched forth to aid those who stand on the 
threshold of life, hearkening awhile to wisdom 
on the one hand, and folly on the other, as 
each in turn strives to woo the listener to take 
service as a recruit under the colours that she 
carries. Much, if not all, that happens in 
the life yet to be lived on earth must depend 
upon and be influenced by the choice that 
is made by man or woman at this momentous 
period of existence ; and it is to turn the 
scale in favour of wisdom, if possible, that 
that this little book has been written and cast 
into the balance. ‘Choose you this day 
whom ye’ will serve,” said Joshua to the 
Israelites of old, and as to God’s chosen 
people of old time, so to all—for God is 
willing that a// should be His own—comes 
this question sooner or later, and the life 
that is lived by each from this turning-point 
in time is the practical answer to this solemn 
invitation. First of all, the author, the Rev. 
Canon Bell, shows that a choice must be made, 
and what ihe best choice is; and he illus- 
trates the choosing between good and evil 
by reference to the old story of the youthful 
Hercules being wooed by virtue and plea- 
sure. Next he shows how earnestly God 
Himself appeals to man by His inspired Word 
to enrol himself in the ranks of those who 
seek after wisdom, the importance of the pro 
fession that is made, and the holy war that 
must inevitably follow. But what of the con- 
flict with the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
if it bring us into closer acquaintance with 
God, and lead us into ways of pleasantness 
and peace that shall refresh us in the struggle 
in which the fainting, the weary, and sorely 
beset are helped onward and upward by 
Christ's loving call, “Come unto Me, all ye 
‘hat labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,” to that blessed entrance into 
rest eternal, which is the portion of those 
who believe, and whose sincere and _heart- 
felt prayer has been— . 

<¢O Lamb of God, who died our souls to win, 

Grant us Thy peace ; 
In Thy great mercy take away our sin— 
Give us release. 

Sorrow and guilt press heavy on the breast, 

Breathe calm on each sad heart, and give us rest. 

The Young Crossing Sweepers is essentially 
a good story, not good in the sense that men 
of the world use the word, but good, thoroughly 
good, in the Christian’s meaning of the word. 
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As a reward-book for Sunday School boys;up by saying that by few men could these 


and girls, and for the junior classes in private 
schools of all kinds, and Board Schools, there 
are few in which teaching more Christ-like 
will be found. The plot is simple enough, 
if the term may be applied to the thread of a 
narrative contrived not for startling surprises 
to the reader and artistic word-painting, but as 
a vehicle of instruction to older people as 
well as to children, in our duty towards God, 
and our duty towards our neighbour. Mrs. 
Clare, a widow, who has seen better days, as 
the phrase goes, dies of consumption, leaving 
two boys — Llewellyn, aged thirteen, and 
Stanley, aged seven, to fight life’s battle for 
themselves as best they can. She has bought 
a broom for Llewellyn, and she bids him seek 
a living for himself and his brother by sweep- 
ing a crossing near the churchyard*in which 
her remains would soon be laid to rest. She 
had done this with a view to keep the brothers 
together, for crossing-sweeping was a vocation 
that, at all events, would not separate the 
elder from the younger, even for a moment. 
They struggle on, meeting with help occa- 
sionally from kind friends and Sunday School 
teachers, and at last little Stanley is gathered 
to his parents, and Llewellyn set free to 
follow a path in life which might offer better 
and brighter prospects. He had done his 
duty to his brother according to the plan that 
his mother had laid out forhim, and in doing his 
duty earnestly, faithfully, and with singleness of 
heart and purpose, had done the highest work 
that is given to any man to do on earth. To 
any boy or girl who is beginning Sunday 
School work as a teacher, the suggestions for 
lessons, and the sketches of Sunday School 
life cannot fail to prove instructive and helpful. 
Messrs. Houlston and Sons, of Paternoster 
Square, send us a copy of Prayers for a 
Week,* an admirable series of devotions 
for family or private use for the seven days of 
the week—from the morning of Sunday or the 
Lord’s Day, until Saturday night. It is 
difficult to review a hand-book of devotion in 
a manner calculated to give the reader a good 
idea of it; but I can cordially support the 
statement made by the author in the preface, 
that Jenks’s prayers contain “ rich and beauti- 


prayers have been so well adapted to the 
modern requirements of prayer in the house- 
hold as they have by the truly Christian 
compiler of this little book. Mr. Smith’s 
works are by no means so well known as 
they deserve to be, approved as they are by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, and many of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and I therefore 
take the opportunity to call attention to his 
“Manual of Scriptural Devotion?” in the 
new edition of which “ Prayers for a Week” 
is included ; his “ Christian Evidence in a 
Very Small Compass ;” his “‘ Short Summary 
of Romish Errors,” an excellent little tract, 
and last but not least, “The Divine Law 
under the Christian Dispensation,” in which 
he furnishes the clergy of the Church of 
England with the ablest weapon ever yet 
forged by man, against the pretensions and en- 
croachments of Dissent, and in substantiation 
of the claims of the Church of England to 
the position of the National Church of this 
Realm as by law established. All these 
books cost little, though they are worth 
much, and should be found among the books 
that every true Churchman owns, reads, 
approves, and values. 

Another excellent pocket companion, and 
an aid to meditation on the higher life and 
all that pertains to it and concerns it, is to be 
foundin A Portraiture of Him with Whom We 
have to do.* As the reader will see on re- 
ference to the foot-note, the author has not 
placed his name to this work, but it is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday, of 54, Fleet Street, E.C., which is 
in itself a sufficient guarantee of its good- 
ness. In the introduction we are taught and 
shown that— 

‘* All that men can do, in imagining or inventing 
a God, is done by exaggerating human powers, strength 
or skill, or dexterity. The Bible, and the Bible only, 
describes to us a fact beyond all human conception, 
a truth which we receive the more easily, because, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, we have been made to see a 
Being, Omniscient, Unsearchable, Almighty, Infinite, 
and Eternal. 

After showing that the Bibie can be nothing 
else but the inspired Word of God, and 





ful passages well calculated to impress the 
mind, and touch the heart,” and follow it 


*« Prayers for a Week,” for Family or Private use, 
founded on the Twenty-fourth Edition of Prayers 
(in 1802) of the Rev. Benjamin Jenks, formerly 
Rector of Harley, Shropshire. By Josiah W. Smith, 
B.C.L., Q.C. Author of ‘The Divine Law,” Re- 
tired Judge of Shropshire and Herefordshire. 18mo., 
cloth, 64 pp. Is. 


adducing in a most able and comprehensive 
manner from its pages the arguments in 
favour of the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
author proceeds to the “ Portraiture, show- 
ing from Scripture and by Scripture only, the 


* <A Portraiture of Him with Whom We have to 
do.” Attempted from His own Word. Crown 16mo., 
cloth, 87 pp. 
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attributes of God in Unity.” From this he pro-| of the principal incidents in Dr. Punshon’s 


ceeds to a “nearer insight,” exhibiting, from 
Scripture still, “The Divine Existence: 
Three in One,” dwelling especially on “ The 


| 
} 


comparatively short but useful life, and seven 
of his numerous lectures and sermons 7” ex- 
tenso. All who wish for a memorial of the 


Word: the Son of God,” as Ruler of the | worthy and noble-minded man who forms 
universe,and as Man in His voluntaryhumili-| the subject of this book, and specimens of 
ation, and then passing on to a consideration |his teaching and oratory, should purchase 
of “The Holy Spirit,” His office, and His| 


operations. Finally all the threads of this 
great theme are gathered up into the “ Final 
Results,” which are shown to be salvation 
ordained of old, salvation wrought out, salva- 
tion applied, salvation seen in the life, and 
the blissful ending. Such is a brief and im- 
perfect outline of the contents of this little 
book, their arrangement, and their purpose. 
Truly, as I have already said, this little volume 
affords abundant food for thought, accessible 
at timesand in places, where it might be inco»- 


this book, which is printed in bold and read- 
able type and has a portrait of Dr. Punshon 
on the wrapper, engraved from a photograph, 
said to be an excellent likeness of him. 
Messrs. Warren and Son, printers and pub- 
lishers, of High Street, Winchester, send for 
notice an excellent collection* of meditations 
on various texts of Scripture, suitable for the 
use of patients in hospitals. I regret that I 
cannot give the price, which I do whenever 
I can, because I think it is useful to the pub- 





lisher and of advantage to the reader, in some 


venient or perhaps impossible to turn to the| cases, to add this to the special information 
Bible, the source from which it has been| that is given respecting each and every volume 


skilfully derived. 


in the foot-notes. To show how well adapted 


I have received three tracts by the Rev. | this volume is for the purpose for which it is 
P. B. Power, variously entitled as below.* | intended, I have chosen the following speci- 


Mr. Power’s earnestness and facility of de- 


| men of the Seed Sown, which, though brief, 


scription are doubtless too well known to|is complete in itself :— 


the majority of readers of GOLDEN Hours to 
require anything t> be said about them by 
me. The first is directed against the abuse 
of strong drink, and is well and profusely 
illustrated. The second shows how a master- 
ful man, who was overboastful about having 
his way in everything, met his match at last, 
and surrendered at discretion ; and the third 
contains some useful cautions about the con- 
veyance and reception of news and tidings of 
all kinds, They are all good specimens of 
the author’s aptness in writing stories with a 
purpose, and should find a place in every 
parish library and the homes of rich and poor 
alike, for the sake of the seasonable teaching 
they contain. 

Mr. F. E. Longley, of 39, Warwick Lane, 
E.C., sends me a neat little paper-clad vo- 
lume,t which contains a well-written sketch 


* (1) “ The Devil-Drink Family. Father ! Mother ! 
and their Hundred-and-One Children (however many 
more of them).” Royal 8vo. 32 pp., 2d. (2) “ Who’s 
Boss Here?” Crown 8vo. 32 pp., Id. (3) ‘‘ Good 
News ! Bad News !” Crown 8vo. 15 pp., Id. By the 
Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., late Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Worthing, Author of ‘* The Oiled Feather.” 
Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, Pater- 
noster Row ; and S. W. Partridge and Co., 8, Pater- 
noster Row. 

+ ‘ William Morley Punshon, Preacher and Orator. 
1824-1881.” Being a Biographical Sketch of the late 
Dr. Punshon, with a Selection of his most cele- 
brated Lectures and Sermons.” Crown 8vo. sewed. 


176 pp. Is. 


‘ «4 joyful and pleasant thing it ts to be thankful.’ 
Psalm cxlvii. I. 

‘Perhaps you think this more a subject for reco- 
very; that then you will be better able to feel and 
show that you are thankful. Health and strength 
are undoubtedly great blessings, but so may also sick- 
ness and sorrow be; and many of the saints of old 
poured forth praises to God in the midst of their 
trouble and afflictions, and that is a nobler way of 
proving our thankfulness, and our trials might be 
much lessened if we dwelt on our mercies instead of 
on them, and offered thanks to God: we should then 
feel that it is indeed a joyful and pleasant thing to be 
thankful ; for a grateful, thankful heart is a blessing 
in itself, and acceptable in God’s sight. So let the 
remainder of your time here prove this truth to you, 
and your life henceforward declare, by your daily 
words and actions, that ‘a joyful and pleasant thing 
it is to be thankful’ unto your Creator and Preserver, 
both now and ever.” 

There are thirty-six of these sermonettes 
in the volume, which is well printed. An 
index of subjects would be useful, and should 
be added to a future edition. 

The History of a Pinkt and A Silver Web 
are two short tales, one appropriately wrap- 
pered in pink paper and the other in blue. 
The former teaches us what good may be 
done by means of a single and simple flower, 
the other is a kind of allegory, in which is 

* «Seeds Sown.” For the use of Hospitals, 


Crown 8vo. sewed. 83 pp. 

+ (1) “The History of a Pink,’ Crown 8vo., 
sewed, 14 pp. 2d. (2) ‘A Silver Web.” Crown 
8vo. 8 pp. 1d. Griffiths and Farran, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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shown the enduring nature of kind and 
loving words, and words in resistance to 
temptation. Both books are good of their 
kind, and contain useful hints and teaching 
for old as well as young. 

I have received the ‘‘ Third Annual Report 
of the Orphan School and Benevolent Fund 
for Musicians,” an establishment and chari- 
table institution at Bath, under the super- 








ei? HEN dark and dreary is the day, 
When sore dishearten’d by the way, 
G7 acious the words I hear from Thee— 
“Come unto Me.” 


When earthly cares my path bestrew, 
When hope is faint and friends are few, 
Cheering the words I hear from Thee— 
“Come unto Me.” 





When overwhelmed my heart with grief, 
When nought on earth can give relief, 
Consoling words I hear from Thee— 
“Come unto Me.” . 





intendence and management of Miss Kenway, 
South Hill House, South Lyncombe, Bath. 
From the Report, it seer:s that much good 
has been done in a quiet, unostentatious 
manner, and it may be fairly urged that both 
school and fund are well worthy of the 
attention of the wealthy, and would obtain 
assistance from all quarters if they were more 
widely known. THE EDITOR, 








fome unto Me! 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and Iwill give you rest.” —Matr. xi. 28. 


| When doubts arise and fears prevail, 

| When Satan doth my soul assail, 

| Reviving words I hear from Thee— 
| “Come unto Me.” 


| When so unworthy of Thy love, 
And mourning I so faithless prove, 
Loving the words I hear from Thee— 
“Come unto Me.” 


When near the end of life’s career, 
Still may I find Thee, Saviour, near, 
The welcome then receive from Thee,— 
“Come unto Me.” 
J. DORE. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. : 


A Dr nae z 


TRADE 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS; 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
of power of the digestive juices in | society, will for a time Sissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into <7 matter for the proper | produced byanagreeable e vanishes 
ndurishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused by everything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
ticular, m. it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by | and oppression upon the chest, night- 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &. 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa-| It is almost impossible to enumerate 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of | all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effecta are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- danyeser y, Raggmcreadhe: each ; but be 
tension or feeling of ement of the | they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pen. in oned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perha eee, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the oe ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much |so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
general debility, great idness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
incapacity for exertion. e minds of | dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
ms 80 afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
irritable and d , and great | and stre to the stomach ; and in all 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
sometime to calmand collect themselves; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 





























2 OBSERVATIONS, ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the. soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by whieh 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonto Meprcrnzs, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 





which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
wer of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattendingsick-rooms 
they are invaluable;as inno one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances, : 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upoh the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it. were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated. by 
nature, by reason, and by éommon 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what. food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 





terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





Consequently, whatever 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 


vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- | it 


stomach in a condition to perform with 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 


which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
small meal well digested 
gested imperfectly. 1 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 


der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 


promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 





their use; theywill only — byabuse. | den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
e palate ap- | soon be right again. 


It is most certainly true that every 


tion, but never in exeess }/keeping in | person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
mind that the first protess ‘of digestion | tity of noxious matter, which if oe 
is performed in the mouth, the second | at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that | small quantities of noxious matter, which 
the stomach may beable to do its work | are introduced into our food, either b 
properly, it-is requisite the first process | accident or wilful adulteration, whic 
should be well performed ; this consists | we find so often upset the stomach, and 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, | not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
so as to break down and separate the | illness, and ok 

fibres and small substances of meat and | health. To preserve the constitution, 


aps final ruination to 


should be our constant care, if pos- 


ing the whole together before they are | sible, to counteract the effect of these 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged | small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
meals and never eat in haste. If you} the constitution finds its way into the 
conform to this short and simple, but | stomach, a friend should immediately be 
comprehensive advice, and find that} sent after it, which would prevent its 
there are various things which others | mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | gether ; no better friend can be found— 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- | no, none which will perform the task 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, | with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
you may at once conclude that the fault |CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- | observed, that the longer this medicine 
sess the power which it ought to do, | is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner | it can in no case become habitual, as its 
that assistance is afforded the better. A | entire action is to give energy and force 
very short trial of this medicine will | to the stomach, which is the spring of 
best prove how soon it will put the | life, the source from which the whole 

frame draws its succour and support. 
ease all the work which nature intended | After an excess of eating or drinking, 
for it. By its use you will soon be able | and upon every occasion of the general 

health being at all disturbed, these Piiis 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to| should be immediately taken, as they 
name one individual article of food | will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 
on the stomach. Never forget that a/| fidently asserted that, by the timely uge 
ords more | of this medicine only, and a common 
nourishment to the system than a large | degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
one, even of the same food, when di-| all the comforts within his reach, may 
Let the dish be | pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 


variety offered, the bottle ever so en-| OLD AGE. 


On account of their volatile properties, 


tends to preserve health, and that health | they must be kept in bottles; and if 

closely corked their qualities are neither 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever | impaired by time nor injured by any 
so often committed, by which the stomach | change of clime whatever. Price 133d. 
and 2s, 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Priis equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. — 























A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


TS strongly recommended for Softéning, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, é&c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘* JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two F's. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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No Rubbing! 


BanisH the antiquated, absurd, and destructive process of Rubbing and Boili 
easy common-sense plan wit 


HARPER 'TWELYETREES 


VILLA WASHING 


Pie A (Cash Price £2 10s.) 
Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, £5 5s. (Cash Price £4 15s.) 
Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s Family 
Wash in Four Hours, without Bubbi 

mead jurs er, Fogger) or Boiling, saving Five Hours of Copper 


= mothers.” 


Mrs. T 


washerwoman.” 





WASHING DAY REFORM. 


)\ Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “Your Villa 
| Washer and Mangler is a wonderful machine. My daughter, aged 15, now 
does the washing for our family of twelve it five hours, without any woman 
), tohelp. We always used to have a woman two days.” : 
ne Mrs JONES, 16, ne eordans, Dover : “ By following your printed 
irection in every detail, our washi hich fe 1 i 
is now easily done in two hours.” I 0 es emi eae 
R, Fant, Maidstone: “I never th ¢ anything could be 
half so useful. We have no trouble, and get our oot Aoapoy ba hours 
which before took a woman a whole 


Carriage paid!; free trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREES. 
80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 





No Boiling! 
















the clothes, and ‘adopt the 


MACHINE, £2. 1ds. 


ed by thousands of delighted “ house- 


y; and now we do without the 


LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 





BORD PIANOS. 
CHARLES STILES & CO. 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
removed to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 

Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 

WITH 25 PER CENT, Co-OPERATIVE DiscoUNT FoR CasH ; 

or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month. 

Srenp ror ItLusrrateD List. 

Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 
from 10s. 6d. per Month. 

Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 


Works: Burdett Road, Bow, E. . 











| § No more Poisonous Violet Powders. 
{ 








TO THE LADIES. 


USE MATTHEW’S PREPARED 
FULLER’S EARTH, 


It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and 

Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, 

redness, songnnens c. Of all Chemists, 6d. 
and 1s. . By Post 2d. extra. 


ROUSE X& CO., 
12, WIGMORE . STREET, LONDON. 



































{Corn Solvent, by post 1s., stamps. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION. ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
Pek dt BU Bebe dt ts Pope 
THESE PILLS contain neither Oalomel, Blue Pill, 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 


BUMION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
onion be sere oth the Uightend boot, aid never tails to cure, 


Pe ee Sead Soul, et eee Ho, 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


VAY'S OIN 


— ———_--— 


HOLLO 








Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
It may be rubbed into the System, 9¢ 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang 
{t cures Sores or Ulcers in the THEOAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parte, It is an 
















remedy for BAD 1.009, BAD BREASTS, Coutrasted © 
Ws Sinte, GOUT, BRUATIAN, ad 14% shia Disenaes 







: _ _ The reason why’so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
¥ commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under’ the ’plea of rendering them 
. soluble ; while really making them ¢hick, heavyand indiyestid/e. 
may be easily detected, fur if Cocua thickens in the cup it proves the 
addition of starch. CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
‘ three times the strength of these Cocoas, ald 4 retreshiug beVerage like 
Tea or Coffee. ‘ f 


PURE, 
SOLUBLE. 
REFRESHING. 


This 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers otten 
substitute imitations for the suke of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 





WRIGHT'S 


(THE ORIGINAL) 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” (Registeréd.) 


COAL TAR 


UNRIVALLED 
FOR SHAVING. 


The ONLY COAL-TAR SOAP RECOMMENDED by the ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


‘*Tn our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—Lancet, 
«Tt is the only true antiseptic soup.”—B_ itish Medical Journal. 


Mr. Herbert Clarke. of King’s Cross, writes :—June 9, 1879. 
in saying that | consider (.fter many years’ trial) that your soap is the most comforting 


I ever-used.—Messrs. W. Wright & Co.” 


‘‘ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure 


SOAP. 


CAUTION.—Refuse all Dark Soaps 80-CALLED Coal-Tar Soaps, as they are spurious and dangerous 
imitations, and are worthless from a Medical point of view. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP is of a pale colour and very agreeable fragrance, and is the ONLY 
COAL-TAR SOAP recommended by Medical Men for its health-preserviig qualities. 





WARN ING! WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Reckitt's 





AS USED IN THE Paris 
LAUNDRY 
om | Mplae 
PRINCE of WALES) oe THAT YOU GET IT! 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 

















EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 














EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 





Dome. 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 


CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 
ofthe “* DUME BLACK LEAD’ (manufactured trom cheap materials) 
resembling the ** DOMB" in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT, : : 
THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured oxLy By KF. JAMEr &30N8, Purchasers should 
see that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark ““DOME" appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


E JAMES& SONS waicces. PLYMOUTH. 











DARLOW & Co.’s 


(PATENT) CURATIVE 


MAGNETINE 


SPECIAL POWER 
LADIES BELTS 


Ee 


Price IS/ 17/8, 25h and 31/9 





| SPECIAL POWER 
CENTLEMENS BELTS 


Price 15/.176 21): 25¢ ana3i 


The Highest in Magnetic Power, and Best Appliances. 


For the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, 

Lung, Throat, aud Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General 

Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic affections. 


Pamphlets Post-free.: 


DARLOW & CO., 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.c., 443, 




















